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Acacia Field Advisory Committee in 
session July 22-24, 1943, Chairman 
Suter reporting, 
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There are other achievements, equally important: 
72% of all Fieldmen qualified for our honor organi- 
zation, the William Montgomery Quality Club—the 
largest qualification in our history, both by number 
and by percentage. There was a 40% increase in the 
amount of the Special Wartime Allowance earned 
by our men, which we appreciate all the more be- 
cause Acacia is the only Company to pay such an 
allowance. More than three-fourths of our entire 
field force earned War Bonds by outstanding work 
during the Quality Club period ending June 30— 
scoring a further increase over the splendid record 
of a year ago. 
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NEW PAID FOR BUSINESS 


34% ahead of the first six 
months of last year .---- 





$29,260,720 







NET GAIN IN BUSINESS IN FORCE 






84% ahead of the same per- 

iod of 1942—with another 

substantial improvement in 

the already low Acacia lapse 
GP cccccressccove $18,968,711 








We're on the move—we have the momentum—and as 
we march swiftly toward the culmination of your 
Golden Anniversary Year, President Montgomery, 
we are confident that we shall more than fulfill our 
pledge to make this year the greatest in all Acacia 
history. 






AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
RATE OF ALL AGENTS 





The highest of any Company 
inthe Land... .., $206, 720 
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The SENIOR NYLICS 
of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 





@ There are now 1,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 


® These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, 
by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, 
payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after 
oy becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 


@ The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


@ Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance service. Not including the members of 
the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 














Number of Service since Length of service 
Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company 

966 over 1 year over 21 years 

541 over 5 years over 25 years 

239 over 10 years over 30 years 

124 over 15 years over 35 years 

66 over 20 years over 40 years 

{ 38 over 25 years over 45 years 

5 over 30 years over 50 years 
@ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 
are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 
underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. 
@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 
possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 

and its agents. 

| NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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mon with the rest of the world, has witnessed a 

succession of increasingly drastic and disturbing 
economic changes which have imposed tests of un- 
exampled severity upon all forms of enterprise. 
Interwoven with these changes, and often directly 
responsible for their occurrence, new and untried 
political doctrines and social philosophies have pre- 
sented themselves. Overcoming our ability to resist, 
the gigantic forces at work have succeeded in draw- 
ing us into a furious vortex, from which, for the time 
being, escape seems impossible. 


Fn the past fifteen years, our country, in com- 


I. Essential Orientation 
Management and the Changing Order 


What we have hitherto learned about principles 
of effective control has apparently been inadequate 
to combat the evil effects of these forces. Yet we 
know that the trends established by them will long 
remain pronounced concomitants of our changing 
order and will compel sensible adjustment to their 
impacts. No business, industrial or financial] insti- 
tution, from the largest to the smallest, can hope, 
without adaptation, to breast the new and strange 
tides that are dominating our affairs. As for the 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES 


By 


DR. HARRY ARTHUR 
HOPF 
President of the Hopf Pr 


stitute of Management, 

Ossining, N. Y., and Cow 

tributing Editor of The 
Spectator 


individual, grappling with the varying fortunes of 
a precarious present and a problematic future, his 
endeavors must be defined largely in terms of an 
aspiration to acquire as great a measure of economic 
security as circumstances make possible. 

All of the human and material resources at our 
command are now being devoted to participation in 
a world-wide conflict of unparalleled intensity and 
ferocity, with the avowed purpose of assuring tri- 
umph for the principle of liberty over the principle 
of compulsion. The progress made in transforming 
initial disaster into the certainty of ultimate victory, 
has been of a nature inducing leaders in various 
fields of human endeavor to give organized consid- 
eration to the needs and opportunities associated 
with successful re-establishment of peace-time con- 
ditions. Accordingly, steps are now being taken to 
define these on a comprehensive scale and to pave 
the way for coping intelligently with the dynamics 
entering into the promotion of economic, political 
and social progress. 

The results to be derived from the type of broad 
planning which alone will do justice to the vast 
national and international interests involved, must 
inevitably be directly proportionate to the sum total 
of capacity available for the application of correct 
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IN MANAGEMENT... 


FOUR MAJOR FUNCTIONS 


What is required under present-day conditions in the life insur- 
ance business, the author believes may be summed up in the term 
new perspectives in management. It is apparent that whatever may 
be essential to successful conduct of the business along technical 
lines, the weight of emphasis has long since shifted from such 
factors to the dominant aspects of the task of management itself. 
For an indefinite period of time to come, the progress and security 
of life insurance companies will be intimately affected by the char- 
acter of the management supplied and by the extent to which its 
energies and talents are directed into channels expressing full rec- 
ognition of the values to be derived from constructive planning, 
organizing, co-ordinating and controlling. These are the four 
major functions of management; their successful exercise pre- 
supposes the availability of new types of executive personnel 
whose assumption of the responsibilities of management is forti- 
fied, not by comprehensive knowledge of one or more technical 
disciplines, however valuable these may be, nor even by long 
years of service accompanying a slow but steady rise to the top 
level of authority, but rather by thorough grounding in the prin- 
ciples of management, proficiency in their application to new and 
varying conditions, and possession of the ability to employ the 
e tools of management in charting the course of the business and 
keeping it headed with the proper degree of momentum toward 
the appointed goals. 











This is the first of a 
series of articles in 
which Dr. Hopf will 
discuss the scope, 
problems and future 
of life insurance com- 
pany operation. A bi- 
ographical outline of 
the author’s notable 
career will be found 
on Page 7. 








principles and techniques of management. To accept selves with a knowledge of principles and techniques 


and act upon the implications of the intimate relation 
between employment of such principles and tech- 
niques and furtherance of the welfare and progress 
of our people, presents, therefore, a challenge of 
formidable character to all men in responsible posi- 
tions in business and government. 


directly applicable to the conduct of the enterprises 
with which they are individually associated, what 
assurance may be derived from so limiting a con- 
dition when one considers the role they will be called 
upon to play in the determination and execution of 
plans and programs involving affairs of more gen- 


: That a close relation does exist, is apparent when eral and, therefore, much greater consequence? It 
ns one considers the evils produced by exercise of the may be argued that human beings are the products 
ic type of management often found in effect in both of the times in which they live and strive, and that 
business and governmental enterprises. Executives we may continue to rely upon the availability of the 
i inadequately equipped to cope with the tasks they type of leadership which has so often in the past 
n are called upon to perform, have proceeded, with demonstrated its capacity to overcome grave emer- 
4 the valor of ignorance, to impose the authority vested gencies and to steer a true course in critica] times. 
rf in them upon conduct of the affairs of the institu- Conditions of a rapidly changing order are, how- 
tions under their control. The inevitable result has ever, making new and unprecedented demands upon 
= b "es rogress, limit the development of intelligence, ethics and experience, which may be 
- een to arrest progress, imi he e p g ; p q y 
human capacity, impair morale, and, in the more met only by the development of new perspectives 
nes persistent instances, pave the way for ultimate to meet the new needs and opportunities pre- 
d- failure. sented. To indulge in thinking remote from the 
a The incapacity of those holding the reins of man- realities, to live in an ivory tower, may be conducive 
me agement may justifiably be described as among the to the maintenance of serenity, but it is hardly cal- 
to chief causes of failure in all types of human enter- culated to create a realistic approach to the solution 
Me prise. Again and again, trained analysts, probing of current economic and social problems. 
° into the affairs of an institution that has fallen upon It may well be posited that any intelligent 
I evil days, have been able readily to detect the very appraisal of the factors of consequence to advance- 
“ period in its history during which deviations from ment of the welfare and progress of our people in 
d the paths of progress or stability were permitted to the years that lie ahead, will accord high rank to 
= occur. Gathering momentum slowly, their detri- the acquisition of more thorough knowledge of the 
. mental effects had eluded an unwary management science of management and the development of in- 
. until it became too late to apply the necessary creased capacity for practicing that art. 
- remedies. In common with all other forms of enterprise, the 
© If many executives have not yet fortified them- business of life insurance is subject to the impact 
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of forces such as those which have been stressed 
in the preceding paragraphs. In fact, it is not ex- 
ceeding the bounds of moderation to state that life 
insurance is peculiarly exposed to external influences 
over which it is powerless to achieve control. While 
it is one of the most beneficent instruments devised 
by organized society for the protection of its mem- 
bers, life insurance labors under the handicap that, 
by the very nature of its contracts, it must maintain 
a special, if not unique, relation with the insuring 
public. Though binding upon the company as long 
as premiums are promptly paid, for the policyholder 
this relation constitutes a unilateral arrangement 
from which he may withdraw whenever he so elects. 
Let economic, political and social trends assume dis- 
turbing or threatening aspects; let the minds of 
policyholders become imbued by fear or lack of con- 
fidence, and all the powers of persuasion that life 
insurance companies can bring to bear through the 
efforts of field representatives and other means, are 
unequal to checking the mounting tide of lapsation. 


Appraisal of Life Insurance Management 


The defections from the ranks of policyholders 
that so many companies have been obliged to experi- 
ence, especially in the decade that preceded the out- 
break of the present world-wide conflict, have been 
enormous. But this trend is only one, and by no 
means the most important, among the adverse influ- 
ences to which the business finds itself exposed. 
When one considers the literally unprecedented and 
rapidly mounting burdens of taxation which have 
been inflicted upon life insurance in recent years, 
one wonders to what lengths this aspect of govern- 
mental financing may still be carried before it will 
impose an intolerable strain upon the financial struc- 
ture which has been erected for the protection of the 
vast army of policyholders. 

Unquestionably the most serious of all the ad- 
verse influences affecting the business under present- 
day conditions is the long-continued decline in the 
rate of interest realized from investments. This 
decline has become so severe that many companies 
are faced with the strong likelihood that the material] 
gains which they formerly derived from the opera- 
tion of successful investment policies and practices 
will shortly reach the vanishing point, thus jeop- 
ardizing their ability to maintain the reserves actu- 
arially determined as necessary to meet all policy 
obligations. 

The average policyholder is usually quite unfamil- 
iar with the mathematical theories and forecasts 
upon the application and realization of which the 
safety of his contract in the last analysis depends. 
But he is sharply reminded of the fact that some- 
thing is radically wrong when, in the case of owner- 
ship of a policy in a mutual company, he finds to 
his growing dismay that the dividends credited to 
him annually are rapidly shrinking in amount. He 
is intelligent enough to conclude that with any pro- 
longed extension of this trend he will ultimately 
have to face the certainty of an alarming rise in the 
cost of his protection. It is not likely to diminish 
his discomfort to be informed that, primarily because 
of abnormally low interest rates, many companies 
have been obliged to discontinue certain forms of 
protection and to charge higher premium rates for 
others. 

Life insurance companies are, of course, powerless 
to cope with the conditions responsible for the acute 
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decline in the interest rate. Nor is it likely that even 
the most resourceful and far-seeing leaders in the 
field will be able to judge the future course of events 
with a degree of accuracy greater than has been 
demonstrated by industrial, financial and political 
authorities who, with less wisdom than boldness, 
have on occasion attempted to depict the shape of 
things to come. It simply is not vouchsafed to human 
beings to acquire the prescience which would qualify 
them to peer behind the curtain that separates the 
future from the present and to delineate successfully 
for long in advance the patterns to which we shall 
be obliged to conform with the passage of time. 

The preceding observations, traversing ground 
which is familiar to all informed students of life 
insurance, furnish, it is believed, a background for 
expression of certain preliminary views which are 
germane to the general thesis to be expounded in 
this series of articles. As in the case of other types 
of enterprise, the business of life insurance will 
always be under compulsion to make the most effec- 
tive adjustments of which it is capable to the impacts 
of external forces; but with respect to these it can 
take no initiative. Therefore, it follows logically 
that to discharge the unparalleled responsibilities 
entrusted to them by a majority of the people of this 
country, life insurance companies will have to direct 
their attention in increased measure to practical 
exploration and manipulation of the controllable 
factors, for it is these alone which may be expected 
to yield to purposeful, intelligent and organized 
attack. 


Present-Day Conditions 


Let it be at once stated that the type of attack 
required has little, if anything, in common with 
points of view and practices hitherto entertained and 
followed in the life insurance field. Admiration for 
the accomplishments of the past, and faith in the 
honesty of purpose and fidelity to trusteeship strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the men who preside over 
the destinies of the hundreds of individual institu- 
tions composing the business, must not be permitted 
to conceal the fact that the type of management 
customarily exercised has fallen short of realization 
of the opportunities open to it. Life insurance man- 
agement, by and large, has not yet revealed con- 
vineing evidence of its ability and inclination to 
take advantage of tried and tested principles and 
techniques, of philosophic and practical considera- 
tions, that have, during the past thirty years or 
more, contributed materially to the achievement of 
enduring success in many other fields. In this re- 
spect, granting that management permits of univer- 
sal application, it is justifiable to conclude that life 
insurance has failed thus far to profit by general 
experience. 

What is required under present-day conditions in 
the life insurance business may be summed up, I 
believe, in the term new perspectives in manage- 
ment. It is apparent that whatever may be essential 
to successful conduct of the business along technical 
lines, the weight of emphasis has long since shifted 
from such factors to the dominant aspects of the 
task of management itself. For an indefinite period 
of time to come, the progress and security of life 
insurance companies will be intimately affected by 
the character of the management supplied and the 
extent to which managerial talents and energies are 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Career of Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf 


Has broad management background 


he author of the series of ar- 
ticles which begins in this issue 
of The Spectator is a nationally 
and internationally recognized au- 
thority in the field of management 
engineering. Moreover, he is dis- 
tinguished by a record’of over a 
generation of creative service to 
life insurance companies during 
the course of which he has made 
many contributions of pioneering 
character and of fundamental value 
to the advancement of manage- 
ment. The extent of these may be 
gleaned from some of his published 
writings which are to be found in 
the proceedings of various associa- 
tions and societies identified with 
the life insurance field. 

In 1912, he presented the first 
formal discussion on record of 
THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
—ORGANIZATION AND METH- 
ODS OF PROCEDURE. This was 
followed in 1914 by EXECUTIVE 
PROBLEMS IN LIFE UNDER- 
WRITING; 1915, ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE LIFE UNDERWRIT- 
ING DEPARTMENT; 1916, SUR- 
VEYING MY DAY and EDUCA- 
TION AS A FACTOR IN MAN- 
AGEMENT; 1917, HOME OF- 
FICE ORGANIZATION’ and 
BUILDING AN ORGANIZATION 
(six papers constituting exhaustive 
treatment of a _ vital problem); 
1919, JOB ANALYSIS; 1922, OF- 
FICE ADMINISTRATION. 

With the broadening of the 
scope of his interests, his later con- 














FUNDAMENTALS 


Establishment of valid cri- 
teria of accomplishment, ad- 
herence to sensible dimen- 
sions of growth and size, 
revision of patterns of organ- 
ization and compensation, 
and achievement of more 
effective methods and costs 
of distribution — these are 
among the fundamental 
problems of general charac- 
ter which are imperatively 
demanding solution in the 
life insurance field. But the 
picture here presented is by 
no means complete, for it 
does not take account of a 
number of other factors 
which have a vital bearing 
upon the sum total of results 
to be achieved. 














tributions to the literature of man- 
agement in the life insurance field 
include such publications as RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF MANAGEMENT, 
1927; PLANNING A LIFE IN- 
SURANCE BUILDING, 1928; 
WHITHER MANAGEMENT, 
1931; A STUDY OF SALARIES 
OF LIFE INSURANCE EXECU- 
TIVES, 1933; MEASURING 
MANAGEMENT IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE, 1934; COMPENSA- 
TION OF LIFE OFFICE EM- 
PLOYEES: A PROBLEM IN IN- 
CENTIVES, 1937. 

Dr. Hopf’s earlier experience in 
life insurance may be summarized 
in the statement that from 1902 
to 1914 he served in various ca- 
pacities with what is now the 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany; for the next succeeding 342 
years he was connected with the 
home office of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, leaving 
that institution late in 1917 to en- 
ter into war work with the du Pont 
Company. He has had over forty 
clients in various branches of in- 
surance and maintains an active 
and continuing interest in the field 
to which, for so long a period of 
time, he has devoted a material 
part of his professional and scien- 
tific endeavor. 

Familiar as are Dr. Hopf’s work 
and accomplishments to many life 
insurance companies, they are 
equally well known to hundreds of 
business, industrial and financial 
institutions in many other fields in 
this country and abroad. After 
serving the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York as Organization Coun- 
sel for a period of nearly four years 
from 1918 to 1922, he established 
his present management engineer- 
ing practice under the firm name 
of H. A. Hopf and Company, with 
offices in New York, and quickly 
succeeded in building it up to the 
commanding position in the field 
that it now enjoys. His profes- 
sional success has been greatly. fur- 
thered by the fact that he has 
studiously avoided the pitfalls of 
narrow specialization and has per- 
sistently striven with all the abil- 
ity at his command to view man- 
agement problems in fundamental 
terms and to perceive the close 
union which exists between the art 
and the underlying science. 

It was in recognition of the 
broader needs to be satisfied and 


the more lasting values to be culti- 
vated that Dr. Hopf decided some 
years ago to create, independently 
of his practice, a research organiza- 
tion which would devote itself to 
exploration of the scientific founda- 
tions of management. In further- 
ance of this objective he estab- 
lished, in 1937, the Hopf Institute 
of Management, and in the follow- 
ing year completed the erection of 
a specially designed building in 
which to house its activities and 
to accommodate his library in man- 
agement and allied subjects, which 
has been pronounced by many who 
have visited it as probably the 
most comprehensive collection of its 
kind in the world. Since 1942, the 
Hopf Institute Building, which is 
located about 300 feet away from 
the main house on Dr. Hopf’s es- 
tate in the township of Ossining, 
N. Y. (35 miles by train from New 
York City), has also provided space 
for the offices of his management 
engineering organization. 

This brief biographical sketch 
would not do justice to its subject 
if it did not include some refer- 
ence to the varied interests Dr. 
Hopf has sought to further and the 
widespread recognition of his at- 
tainments that has been bestowed 
upon him. 

At different periods during the 
past 30 years, he has served the 
Federal Government in various im- 
portant capacities, notably as ad- 
viser on organization to the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement 

(Concluded on Page 40) 








FLEXIBILITY 


With great respect for the 
accomplishments of the past. 
and with entire faith in the 
honesty of purpose and fidel- 
ity to sacred trusts strikingly 
demonstrated by the men 
who preside over the desti- 
nies of the hundreds of in- 
dividual institutions compos- 
ing the business, it must 
nevertheless be asserted that 
the type of management cus- 
tomarily exercised has not 
yet revealed convincing evi- 
dence of its ability and in- 
clination to take advantage 
of tried and tested principles 
and techniques, of philoso- 
phic and practical consid- 
erations that have, during 
the past thirty years or more, 
contributed so materially to 
the achievement of enduring 
success in many other fields. 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 6) 


directed into channels affording full utilization of 
the values to be derived from constructive planning, 
organizing, co-ordinating and controlling. 

These four terms denote the major functions of 
management. Their successful application presup- 
poses the availability of new types of executive per- 
sonnel. Such men should be fortified, not by com- 
prehensive knowledge of one or more technical 
disciplines, however valuable these may be, nor even 
by long years of service accompanying a slow but 
steady rise to the top level of authority, but rather 
by thorough grounding in the principles of manage- 
ment and proficiency in their application to new and 
changing conditions. Especially should they be en- 
dowed with facility in employing tested tools of 
management for charting the course of the business 
and keeping it headed with the proper degree of 
momentum toward the appointed goals. 

It is appropriate at this point to define manage- 
ment as the direction of an enterprise, through the 
planning, organizing, co-ordinating and controlling 
of its human and material resources, toward the 
accomplishment of a predetermined objective. More- 
over, it will advance the discussion if the view be 
expressed that life insurance management has only 
one master-objective to accomplish, namely, to fur- 
nish to policyholders, at persistent low net cost and 
under conditions of safety, a policy of comprehensive 
protection. 

Stripped of all but the bare essentials, this master- 
objective represents what the understanding and 
intelligent buyer of insurance expects of the com- 
pany to which he entrusts his savings. In terms of 
its rate of approach to this goal, the policyholder is 
justified in appraising the value of the protection 
which he has purchased; no other consideration 
weighs nearly so heavily in the scale. 

Especially does the purchaser of insurance depre- 
cate the frequently insincere and unconvincing rep- 
resentations made by some life insurance salesmen 
concerning the “service” which he may expect to 
receive in connection with the policy he is asked to 
buy. If he is at all analytical and discerning, and 
many respond to this characterization, he is apt to 
wonder why he should patronize one company in 
preference to another when the representatives of 
both claim superiority in respect of service rendered, 
while the provisions of the two competing contracts 
which may furnish the opportunity for future service 
are identical. 


Management Problems Awaiting Solution 


Life insurance management has been assailed on 
various occasions in the past. Those who have advo- 
eated the necessity of reforms have been no less 
vociferous and antagonistic toward both the busi- 
ness as a whole and certain of its outstanding insti- 
tutions, than the critics responsible for heaping 
general attacks upon industrial and financial man- 
agement in recent years. 

As a case in point, the hue and cry caused, though 
doubtless not directly instigated, by the T.N.E.C. 
investigation, did much for the time being to un- 
settle public confidence. The effect was the more 
marked because the potent weapon of publicity made 
available through the medium of radio broadcasts, 
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succeeded temporarily in influencing more millions 
of persons, both insured and not insured, than had 
ever before been brought simultaneously within the 
range of hearing criticism of the business. The fact 
that, with certain conspicuous exceptions, the repre- 
sentatives of the companies appearing before the 
T.N.E.C. hearings, as well as those who took up the 
cudgels for the business in addresses at public meet- 
ings, and through such media as radio broadcasts, 
printed monographs, books, etc., failed to meet the 
challenge presented, is attributable rather to the 
regrettable absence of an adequate sense of public 
relations than to a lack of merit inherent in the 
great cause of which they were, and are, protag- 
onists. 

Since time immemorial, the policyholder—and it 
is altogether from his point of view that the prob- 
lems to be discussed in this series of articles will 
be considered—has completely lacked the means of 
evaluating the performance of management, whether 
pertaining to the business as a whole or to any of 
its component organizational units. No comprehen- 
sive and valid criteria of accomplishment have as 
yet been made available to him for formulating 
sound judgments respecting the operating results 
achieved from year to year by any company in which 
he might be interested. What he has been obliged 
to accept as substitutes for such criteria are quanti- 
tative expressions of progress, usually furnished 
only annually, in the form of statements of increases 
achieved in respect of assets, insurance in force, 
benefits paid, interest rate earned, so-called surplus, 
etc. Since no comprehensive frame of reference is 
provided, these figures tell him little, if anything, 
regarding vital trends. He may scarcely be blamed, 
therefore, if he finds himself unimpressed by the 
often poorly concealed satisfaction with which those 
responsible for publishing the figures view the prog- 
ress for which they claim credit. 

Lacking valid criteria of accomplishment, the 
policyholder may find a false gratification in con- 
cluding that all is well as long as evidence of con- 
tinuing growth is furnished him through the medium 
of the annual report. In forming his judgment, he 
is adhering to a habit of thought that persists all 
too widely among the people of our country. Should 
he be an exception to the rule and gifted with the 
ability to synthesize in philosophic directions, he 
would doubtless perceive that what really matters 
concerning growth is not the fact itself, but the rate 
at which it occurs, the levels of size to which it 
progresses, the patterns it forms in the process of 
evolution, and the influence it has over standards of 
net cost maintained. 

Here we are dealing with one of the most funda- 
mental aspects of life insurance management and 
economics, as viewed in terms of the master-objective 
of persistent low net cost. It is both exasperating 
and disturbing to observe the widespread acceptance 
of the gospel of increasing volume which still char- 
acterizes the attitude of many life insurance execu- 
tives. It was in this belief that one prominent leader 
in the field implied with strong emphasis during the 
course of the T.N.E.C. hearings, that the only alter- 
native to growth is retrogression. Presumably he 
meant to infer by this that the ultimate fate to be 
expected from abandonment of a policy of fostering 
increasing volume is the advent of decay. 

For the sake of general enlightenment, it is un- 
fortunate that the opportunity afforded by expres- 
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ions —— — — 
= Here is a business . . . . that in a half or three-quarters of a 
fact e century has not made a single change of fundamental character 
ore- in the basic method employed for compensation of field repre- 
the . sentatives. There must be something peculiar... about a busi- 
the The question of ways ness that still clings to the archaic and costly commission form of 
wre and means of com- compensation, a method that completely frustrates the opportunity 
ste, pensating agents will to apply a cardinal principle of management calling for the attain- 
the be extensively treat- ment of a decreasing unit cost with increasing volume. The as- 
the a ts Ge f sured sees that since the amount of commission paid is a function 
blic ea m series 0 of the premium and, therefore, varies directly with it, circum- 
the articles. ; Few factors stances would frequently arise in which compensation for services 
ag. have their roots more performed in securing business of small amounts might justifiably 
deeply embedded in be construed as inadequate, whereas at the opposite extreme, as 
tit the whole hist ory of represented by policies of large amounts, it would rise to absurdly 
es life 3 f unwarranted levels. Finally, he would speculate on the length 
vill e insurance; lew are of time that might still be required to effect sensible reforms in the 
“a of greater continuing compensation of field representatives and thus provide an endur- 
her concern ing solution of perhaps the most important single problem con- 
a fronting them today, a problem that vitally affects the broader 
ai interests of both company and policyholder as well. This despite ; 
the recent change in the New York law and the many divisions 
as 3 eee : : 
ing in individual company plans for its selling staff. 
ilts —— 
ich 
— sion of this dictum was not seized to spread upon in no essential change of organization plan, but 
’ a the record some observations regarding the wisdom merely in enlargement by the addition of executives 
. of recognizing that every organism, whether the and other types of personnel to form a greatly ex- 
—_ product of nature or of human enterprise, contains tended and unnecessarily elaborate and complicated 
ne within itself the seed of its own limitations; that replica of the pattern initially established. He will 
0% there is an optimum of size which cannot be ex- also have become impressed with the extent to which 
Hes ceeded without incurring diminishing returns; and attributes of simplicity, flexibility and adjustability 
* that human capacity is subject to the influence of to changing conditions have either disappeared or 
ms forces which result in confining its accomplishment, remained in semi-atrophied and rigid states, distin- 
the qualitatively speaking, to its own levels. guished by increasing difficulty in bringing about 
_ However progress may be appraised or measured, decisive and prompt action. 
o8- it is an inescapable conclusion that goodness of ‘ ; - ; 
results, the capstone of management, is materially Faulty Compensation Practices 
the influenced by the manner in which two factors of Something else will also have come to the notice 
- preponderant importance are manipulated and ad- of the policyholder, especially if his dealings with 
wd justed in controlling the growth of a life insurance the company in which he is insured have led him to 
— company. These factors are the character and make one or more visits to its home office. The 
he adaptability of the pattern of organization in effect, impression he is apt to gain on such visits is one he 
all and the principles and techniques of compensation js not likely to appreciate fully until after it has 
ald employed for all types of executive, technical and lingered for some time in his mind. It will be a 
he sales personnel. It may be asserted that correct composite of unfavorable reactions to prevailing in- 
he solution of current problems pervading these two dications of bureaucracy, departmentalization, the 
_ fields is of tremendous consequence in the attain- rule of routine, and, in the larger companies at least, 
ate ment of increasingly satisfactory operating results. a strangely uncritical and submissive atmosphere on 
it Per contra, as long as such problems remain un- each level of the organizational hierarchy toward 
of solved, they will constitute seriously hampering in- those who hold the reins of superior authority. If 
ol fluences and will militate strongly against the reali- he is a student of philosophy, he may be tempted to 
zation of persistent low net cost to the policyholder. summarize his reactions in the conclusion of Hegel, 
la- that “the idea gives birth to the institution, but the 
ne Over-elaboration of Organization institution tends ever to strangle the idea.” 
ve As for the principles and techniques of compensa- 
ng The inquiring policyholder has long been con- tion in effect, the policyholder has in recent years 
ce cerned with the over-elaboration of the general acquired some pronounced convictions in this field. 
ur- organization pattern in effect in many life insurance These have been influenced largely by the fact that, 
u- companies. If his perspective is adjusted to the time especially in industry, the problem of compensation 
ler factor, he cannot have avoided noting the substan- has long been among the uppermost questions en- 
he tially unaltered form in which this pattern has en- gaging the consideration of management. He may 
or dured through the years. He will have seen that be inclined to dismiss the subject as it relates to 
he growth from earlier and simpler stages has resulted executives of life insurance companies, with the 
be superficial conclusion that the emoluments attach- 
ng Po es oer ae ' sacle ing to many positions in that category are excessive 
eccetiven, pabiiceed te Ping Bae of The pH, "ot June for the types of responsibility involved. In the light 
nf SAand, Bend, 1st. The conclusions expressed by, the author of evidence to the contrary, informed students of 
S- has not been substantially affected by the passage of time. (Concluded on page 22) 
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THE WOMAN'S ROLE IN LIFE 





OMEN are given more at- 
tention in the industrial 
life of the nation today 


than ever before. They are urged 
to work in fields which formerly 
were considered to be exclusive do- 
mains of men—and they are mak- 
ing good. Still, woman’s status has 
not sufficiently changed, as witness 
her position in public life. In that 
field they do not play a more impor- 
tant role than in previous years. 
Only recently Fannie Hurst, the 
novelist, charged that there are not 
enough women in the key depart- 
ments of city, state, or nation and 
that their much vaunted strength 
is largely “wordage.” 

Women are wanted in industry 
because they are needed, and they 
are needed because the amount of 
work to be done has increased tre- 
mendously, while the number of 
men available for the home front 
emergency has decreased. Life in- 
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Ewing Galloway Photo 


surance companies have endeavored 
to obtain more women agents, but 
have not met with noticeable suc- 
cess. In 1940 there were 4,000 
women agents; today their number 
in life insurance is less. 


Gainfully Employed Women 


Current figures of some sixty 
companies show about five per cent 
women agents in the field. This 
percentage is small compared with 
the percentage of gainfully em- 
ployed women in general industry, 
which amounts to 30 per cent of 
the entire labor force. 

In England there has been a pro- 
nounced upward trend. The Pru- 
dential Assurance Company of 
London had, on September 3, 1939, 
when the war broke out, not one 
woman engaged on the field staff, 
but in April, 1943, no fewer than 
10,000, according to Sir Joseph 
Burn, president of the Prudential 


of London. Apparently, the afflux 
came from rural districts of Brit- 
ain, where calls 18 to 20 miles away 
from the agent’s home are often 
made on bicycle. Sir Joseph Burn 
mentions that women agents appre- 
ciate the freedom of the job. Part- 
time work has been made available 
in Great Britain to an extent un- 
known in United States, not only in 
war plants but also in other fields 
of economic activity. It is imme- 
diately obvious that the greater 
freedom of action and time which 
is connected with part-time sales 
work, makes life insurance selling 
attractive to many married women 
who must care for their children 
and households. Only very lately 
American department stores and 
other enterprises have introduced 
part-time work. Life insurance 
companies in general want people 
who are willing to do a full-time 
job, and they say so; they are not 
inclined to train applicants who be- 
lieve in “taking it easy.” 


Must Be Qualified 


Not only life insurance com- 
panies but also women agents 
themselves are afraid that the ad- 
mittance of unsuitable elements 
would harm the business. The 1942 
chairman of the Women Under- 
writers Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
made the following statement: 

“We feel that there is a very 
definite place for women in the life 
insurance business. We feel that 
they are needed, and we feel that, 
given the proper opportunity and 
the proper supervision, they can 
hold their own with any group of 
men producers. But we do not want 
to see hundreds or perhaps thou- 
sands of women brought into the 
business during the emergency only 
to find that conditions are such that 
they do not have the right kind of 
opportunity for success. Such an 
experiment would have three bad 
results. It would, in the first place, 
represent a great waste of time and 
money, not only upon the part of 
management but more important 
still, upon the part of the women 
who would come into the business 
and then go out as failures. It 
would tend to earmark women as 
being unprofitable as agents and 
serve to keep them out of the field, 
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w if not permanently, then for many way to their homes to examine successful—and many women have 

ol years. It would also be a very bad their sick children. proved to be eminently successful 

net piece of public relations and of Life insurance selling is differ- —have shown real enthusiasm for 

Be good-will building.” ent from selling other things. Its life insurance. Their firm belief in 

en Usually, selection of women foundation is confidence in the the high value of the service they 

wn agents has been undertaken even agent, as well as in the company are selling is contagious. That 

a more carefully than that of men. and the product. Without confidence “certain spontaneity,” which is 
Youth is no asset. In the opinion —no business. Customers go to characteristic of the “fair sex,” to- 
of many managers, young girls grocery stores and sometimes de- gether with their intuitive knowl- 
have less chances to become good mand certain brands, but in the edge of people and their needs, en- 
agents than women over forty life insurance business the reputa- ables women agents to get easily 

“a years of age. Others think it tion of even well-known companies into close contact with prospects. 

r necessary to ask prospective women does not break the rule that pros- Those possessing a genuine interest 

ae agents if they would be willing to pects have to be visited—and sold in human beings and their lives, 

-: leave the house in the morning for personally by the agent. capable to talk as well as to listen, 
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id Pentagon Building telephone operators typify normal, peace-time employment for girls; Above—The tail 

d fuselage of a B-17 bomber opens up new fields. 
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underwriters. Inexperienced young 
women find access to the house but 
not to the heart; they are not con- 
sidered by the prospect sufficiently 
competent to give advice on such 
a personal and essential financial 
problem as life insurance. 


Value of Friendliness 


Wendell Willkie believes that 
neighborliness is largely and pri- 
marily woman’s work. On that pre- 
mise women in life insurance have 
a great opportunity to form the 
future which will need such a qual- 
ity. Neighborly feeling, and active 
goodwill give women agents the 
chance to make a new and better 
world for many. The social ap- 
proach, motherliness—so character- 
istic of true women—<causes them 
to avoid high-pressure sales talk— 
for which some men agents are 
blamed. They realize that in the 
long run only real service pays, 
that it is of no use to talk a pros- 
pect into buying a kind of insur- 
ance which is of inadequate utility. 
The policyholder who is not con- 
tented will not recommend the 
agent to his friends. No agent, 
however learned, can get along 
without friendliness. The more 
friendliness an agent creates, the 
more “centers of influence” he 
builds up and the better his busi- 
ness record becomes. 
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Women taxi and 
bus drivers are 
pinch hitting for 
the men in our 
armed services. 


Harris & Ewing 
Photo 


In the long run only friendly, 
kind people gain and retain sympa- 
thy in others who usually have a 
true instinct for genuine or false 
friendliness. 

The emotional capacity of women 
agents, some managers claim, han- 
dicaps them in sales work. They 
maintain that women are some- 
times touchy and not always ob- 
jective. Training and education 
are factors which successfully cor- 
rect a too personal attitude. A 
survey of the membership of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table made by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau 
showed that among 23 who replied 
to the questionnaire, no fewer than 
14 had attended college (three, one 
year; four, two years; seven, four 
years). Better education is doubt- 
less a plus, helps develop a larger 
horizon and a quicker mental read- 
justment. 

Business managers lay stress on 
the necessity for giving prospec- 
tive women agents a_ thorough 


Life Insurance Volume 


training, not only in order to make 
them familiar with the technique 
of selling life insurance but also 
to provide them with the funda- 
mentals of business methods. 
Among the 25 members of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table who answered the 
questionnaire, there were nine for- 
mer housewives against seven office 
workers, four saleswomen, two 
school teachers, one hotel employee 
and two without occupation. House- 
wives, together with former teach- 
ers and those without occupation. 
accounted for more than 50 per 
cent of all; they had no business 
experience but received the train- 
ing they needed and made good. 

The average production of these 
25 women is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Only recently, a woman was ad- 
mitted into membership in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and she is 
not the first one to show such high 
efficiency. 


Too Many Agents? 


In order to appreciate fully the 
women’s achievements in this busi- 
ness we must take into considera- 
tion that when they started their 
careers, men life insurance agents 
were predominant; and _ entirely 
too numerous, according to Walter 
B. Pitkin in “Careers After Forty” 
in which he praised companies for 
working on an enlightened program 
to reduce the swarm and to raise 
the quality and incomes of the sur- 
vivors. 

War has supported such trends. 
The number of men agents has 
considerably decreased, a _ great 
many of them went to the army, 
or into defense industries. The 
problem of how to replace them 
became urgent and even companies 
which on principle had no women 
agents, were inclined to try them 
out. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York is still 
at this stage; against none last 
year, now.150 women agents are 
at its employ. 

Not only scarcity of men agents 
but also the increasing importance 
of the women buyers of life insur- 
ance induced the companies to look 
for more women agents. The 1940 


Annuity Premiums 


Ist year, 1940 $181,393 12,526 
1941 268,417 42,319 
9 mos. 1942 182,343 6.385 
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N.A.L.U. study showed that 57 
per cent of the policyholders of fe- 
male agents were women. It seems 
only natural that women should sell 
more life insurance to women, espe- 
cially to the growing force of 
women in war and general in- 
dustry. 

On July 5, 1943 Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, said in 
a message to representatives of 
women’s organizations that 16 mil- 
lion American women now are 
doing hard, unromantic, dirty jobs 
on the home front to help their 
country on its road to victory. 

“The scope of womanpower in 
American industry and commerce 
is shown in the variety of jobs 
held for the first time by women,” 
she said. “We have women who 
scrape the carbon from pipes in 


oil refineries, women who seal ton” 


rolls of paper in the pulp mills, 
women who wash down locomotives, 
drive buses, operate foundry cranes 
and pilot tugboats.” 

In April 1943 the number of 
women in United States industry 
(all non-agricultural employment) 
amounted to 14,100,000 against 
14,000,000 in December 1942; 12.,- 


100,000 in December 1941, and 10,- 
200,000 in December 1940. 

The 1940 census shows the num- 
ber of gainfully employed women, 
age 14 and over as 11,138,178, ex- 
cluding farmers, farm laborers and 
unpaid farm family workers. The 
largest groups, those surpassing 
the one million mark, are as fol- 
lows: 


3,156,982 Clerical, sales and kindred 

2,046,379 Operatives and kindred 
workers 

1,969,083 Domestic service workers 

1,370,474 Professional workers 

1,261,639 Service workers, except 
domestic 


1,333,621 Other occupations 
11,138,178 


Among “other occupations” the 
farm group is the largest. 

According to U. S. Civil Service 
figures, 891,047 women were em- 
ployed in full-time positions, of 
whom 152,546 were in the Wash- 
ington area, in April, 1948. Alto- 
gether, there were 2,991,327 civil- 
ians on the Federal payroll in 
April, 1943. 

The increased number of gain- 
fully employed women has brought 


about increased sales of life insur- 
ance to them. The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau compiled 
data from 52 companies which show 
that 25 per cent of all Ordinary 
sales, or approximately 12 per cent 
of the total volume, are currently 
made to women. About 62 per cent 
of the sales are made to working 
women, not quite one-third to 
housewives and seven per cent to 
students. However, the Weekly 
Premium agent sells 25 per cent 
more in number and 50 per cent 
more in volume to females than the 
Ordinary agent. 

Over three quarters of the sales 
to women are Limited Payment and 
Endowment plans (including Re- 
tirement Income). The proportion 
of Term is very low, partly because 
some companies do not sell it to 
women and most others restrict its 
sale. 

It is characteristic that women 
buy a larger proportion of Endow- 
ments, including Retirement En- 
dowments, than do men. Self-sup- 
porting business or professional 
women want an independent old 
age and favor systematic plans for 
providing retirement income. They 
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A graphic illustration of what woman-power in industry is like during war time. 
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want security and a certain com- 
fort in the future and make sac- 
rifices to supplement any meagre 
pensions to which they are entitled. 

To conquer the new market of 
women prospects thoroughly is the 
task, the objective and the respon- 
sibility of women agents. It is a 
market which day by day is still 
increasing, because every man who 
is drafted now is replaced by a 
woman. The female labor force is 
not only numerically strong but 
also financially. Women get higher 
wages than before, their standards 
of living are up, and they want to 
do something for their future 
security. For the first time, they 
are in a position to buy life insur- 
ance—and more women buyers 
than men have no prior insurance 
in force. The Research Bureau 
says the latest figure is 64%. 

Half of the women buyers are 
single, and they will not be easily 
withdrawn from the labor force, 
because their right and qualifica- 
tion to work is acknowledged, even 
in post-war emergencies. Single 
women are expected to be persist- 
ent policyholders; life insurance 
will be part of their life. 

A larger portion of sales is made 
to women under 30 years of age 
than to men. 

To do justice to the women buy- 
ers we must look at life insurance 
from the woman’s angle. On short 
notice, women are qualified to play 
a role in the market, and they face 
conditions which were not made 
for them. They cannot buy Term, 
or other kinds of insurance, be- 
cause companies do not sell them, 
though they might be as well or 
better fitted for women. 

Single women without family 
obligations buy Endowment policies 
in order to provide security for 
themselves in the future; but are 
not interested in buying protection 
for distant relatives for whom they 
do not care. 
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Women have to pay for the 
greater risks which men represent. 
It is well known that women’s mor- 
tality is less than that of men. 
American longevity continued to 
increase in the past, especially that 
of white females who, in the last 
four decades, have added 17 years 
to their expectation of life at 
birth, as against 15.16 years for 
white males. By 1941 white fe- 
males attained an average lergth 
of life of 68.08 years. For white 
males the figure was 63.39 years, 
or about four and two-thirds years 
less than that for white females. 

Food restrictions, inadequate 
housing facilities in defense in- 
dustry areas, accidents in _ fac- 
tories all are causes for a greater 
rise in mortality, but there is no 
reason to believe that women’s pro- 
portion will increase or that men’s 
proportion will decline. On the con- 
trary, female life insurance policy- 
holders may be expected to live 
long—to pay their premiums long. 


Self-Dependent Women 


There will be another reason for 
single women to take out life in- 
surance in any form. Regardless 
of war casualties, the American 
women will begin to outnumber the 
men this year and cease, probably 
forever, to be a minority. It may 
well be that their majority will in- 
crease at the rate of 100,000 each 
year. More and more females, thus 
denied the opportunity of getting 
married, must earn a living in the 
future. This, together with the re- 
duced chances for girls to get hus- 
bands due to war casualties, will 
affect our entire economic struc- 
ture, including and with emphasis, 
the business of life insurance. 

The post-war development of the 
new women market is of vital im- 
portance to the life insurance com- 
panies, and the question is: how 
will unemployment impair their 
buying power? 
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If it were up to the gainfully 
employed women themselves, 87 per 
cent of them would prefer to keep 
on their jobs, according to a sur- 
vey of the Public Opinion Research 
Office of Princeton University. Only 
2,080,000 of the present female 
labor force of 16,000,000 would 
like to quit. Housewives who have 
become factory workers in most 
cases loathe the thought of being 
relegated to unpaid homemakers 
again; girls who have enjoyed fixed 
working hours in shops and fac- 
tories, hate to become domestics 
again with little time off. However, 
according to estimates, five mil- 
lion women (and youngsters) are 
supposed to leave their factory or 
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white collar jobs in order to resume 
domestic duties after their hus- 
bands, fiancés, brothers or fathers 
will be back from the war. Those 
among them who have done their 
work purely for patriotic reasons 
will not mind. Together with the 
Waves, Wacs and so forth, there 
will be over 15 million women— 
until the end of the war the num- 
ber of gainfully employed will 
further increase—to be absorbed 
in our economic life. 

After the first world war, women 
were suffering from unemployment 
less than men; employers preferred 
them because they paid them lower 
wages. After World War No. II 
this is not likely to happen as far 
as law and social responsibility can 
prohibit it. Not to forget the in- 
fluence of unions. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, recommends 1) extension of 
social security program, 2) public 
works and 3) retraining of men 
and women for peacetime occupa- 
tions as a means to reduce the suf- 
fering due to unemployment. She 
never commits herself as to figures. 


Unemployment Prospects 


Others do. According to esti- 
mates of the Department of Com- 
merce unofficial experts, 19 million 
persons will be jobless immediately 
after the war. The estimate adds 
to the more than nine million un- 
employed in 1940, those who will 
be unemployed because of greatly 
increased machinery and _ labor 
efficiency, and other factors. 

Among the economists who deal 
with the future unemployment 
problem, there is only one, the late 
Dr. A. Feiler, who foresaw a boom 
phase with employment for every 
one immediately after the armis- 
tice, as result of the urgent demand 
for goods. Only for the second pe- 
riod, as he saw it, are plans needed 
to avoid unemployment. 

Today no one can prophesy as 
to what extent unemployment will 
reach in the post-war era, because 
no one knows how long the war 
will last and how much raw ma- 
terial for production will be avail- 
able afterwards. 

The threat of widespread post- 
war unemployment among women 
induced the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission to issue the following 
declaration in May 1943: 

“The Government and industry 
must not assume that all women 
can be treated as the reserve group 
during war only, nor should those 
who wish to stay in the labor mar- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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ACCIDENT SALES 


.-. ARE “‘DOUBLE’’ BUSINESS BUILDERS 


@ “Accident” in itself is a highly profitable source of 
income . . quick selling . . with your own clients as your best 
prospects . . . renewals are the same as first commissions. 
But further than this, “Accident” has proven a most valuable 
builder of prospects for Life and other forms. This “double” 
effect, immediate income and prospect building, makes “‘Acci- 
dent”’ a particularly important business builder today. 


Connecticut General offers extremely broad coverage. . . 
the new non-occupational policy for industrial workers. 
Accident insurance for children down to five . . . a contract 
tailor-made to fit nearly any client’s needs. Write today or call 
your nearest Connecticut General Office. 
Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
life program offers you a real opportunity 
SUB-STANDARD to enlarge the scope of your market and re- 
LIFE C duce your rejection rate. The Company 
OVERAGE considers sub-standard life contracts to 
cover mortality rated up 500% (five times 


the normal mortality rate). 


CONNECTICOT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES. 
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Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, the Yankee shipmaster and 
great mathematician who became an outstanding life insur- 
ance executive. Of him, Author Sheehan writes that he was 
a man who “could shoot the stars with the one hand 
and, with the other, show a profit to his stockholders.” 
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By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


T has been said that an institution is but the 

elongated shadow of a man, It is not thus meant 

to fasten on a single genius sole credit for an 
accomplishment involving the contributions and sac- 
rifices of many of his contemporaries and _ possibly 
his predecessors and successors. Rather it is recogni- 
tion that at some point in the evolution of each of 
the world’s great structures, nature has successfull) 
conspired to bring together a man and a moment 
the fusion of the right personality with the right 
opportunity—and epochal history is made. 

Since Plutarch, the chief study of history has been 
the lives of the men who made it. In America, par- 
ticularly, where the worth and the dignity of the 
individual have been the measure of our progress, we 
have been wont to enshrine our great men, and to 
look to their life stories for inspiration and guidance. 
We have our great national memorials for giants of 
statecraft and battle: we have our Hall of Fame for 
immortals in the arts and sciences; we even have a 
shrine for the heroes of our national sport—basebail. 

But the institution of life insurance—tremendous 
economic, social and spiritual resource though it is to 
the United States and its people—has no comparable 


NE of the world’s top ten economists said to 
O this writer the other day, “A great trouble with 

America in its present ‘home front’ crisis-— 
and more than that, in the secondary crisis that will 
come with peace—is that so few of our redoubtable 
business leaders know anything about economics; and 
in turn, that so few of our economists know anything 
about business.” 

“You know,” he added, “it was not always so. There 
was a time in American history when our business 
giants were also economists of account, even as Ricardo 
was at once the greatest economist and possibly the 
most brilliant business man in England at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century.” 


leademy, though surely it lacks no sufficiency of 
candidates for such honor. The Spectator therefore 
decided to initiate such a movement. As perhaps 
the oldest life insurance publication in America with 
an uninterrupted continuity of purpose and man- 
agement, it is only fitting, we believe, that we should 
do this. 

The Spectator, however, is entirely willing to re- 
lease this undertaking to the institution at large. It 
is indeed the hope of the editors that it will be ap- 
propriated by some organization or committee repre- 
sentative of all elements of life insurance leadership 

that candidates for a Life Insurance Hall of Fame 
will be proposed and voted upon by all the men and 
women who compose the life insurance profession 
and that. eventually, through popular subscription or 
endowment, a suitable means of memoralizing these 
great figures of American life insurance will be 
created. 

Veantime, these columns will carry, from time to 
time, a brief biography of one on whose qualifica- 
tions for such an honor our board of editors is in 
unanimous agreement. 


tT. J. ¥. GEGEN, 


If we had nothing other than our desultory studies 
in the history of American life insurance to sustain 
us, we could appreciate the truth of that observation. 
Indeed, we sometimes feel that the sole constructive 
achievements of these crusty excavations we have been 
conducting into the tombs of our life insurance an- 
cestors is the revelation, or rather the reminder, that 
in the early days of insurance, scholarship and leader- 
ship were not considered incompatible attributes in 
the makeup of a great insurance man; that they were, 
on the contrary, regarded as a natural combination of 
qualities to seek for in choosing the head of an insur- 
ance institution. 

This thought served to enliven our recent investiga- 
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tions into the career and character of Nathaniel Inger- 
soll Bowditch, a Yankee shipmaster who was one of 
the most terrific mathematicians in history from 
Ptolemy down to Einstein. His genius manifested itself 
early in life; you might say that he was an 18th Cen- 
tury Quiz Kid. And in maturity, Bowditch was also 
an able insurance executive who could shoot the stars 
with the one hand, and with the other, show a profit 
to his stockholders. 

Generations of good, sound seafaring men preceded 
Nathaniel in the Bowditch line, but there was not 
what we would call an educated man in the lot of 
them, nor even a brilliant one. In a sense, Nathaniel 
was a biological sport. 

Real, ancient Americans, the Bowditches—brothers 
Jonathan, Joel, and William—came to America, and 
Salem, in 1639 from Exeter, England. William’s son 
of the same name, born in 1640, became a shipowner, 
and was one time collector of the port of Salem, but 
when he died in 1681 he was insolvent. His only 
child, also named William, born in 1663, was a ship- 
master also, left between four and five thousand 
pounds and 11 children when he died in 1728. Of these 
children, only Ebenezer had progeny, and his son, Hab- 
bakkuk, was Nathaniel’s father. 

Habbakkuk Bowditch lacked education, but was re- 
garded as an intelligent man. He was a good ship- 
master and a great hand at quoting the Scriptures. 
He also had a deep fondness for rum, but this was not 
regarded as an eccentricity in the Salem of those days 
The family (there were five children) was not pros- 
perous. Habbakkuk eventually quit the sea and set up 
a cooper’s shop. Along towards the end of his life, it 
took some charity funds to keep the family in clothes 
and food. 

When Nathaniel was 7 or 8, he went to school, 
learned to spell “honorificabilitudinity,” which ability 
was the badge of an educated boy in Salem. In the 
schoolroom, as he pursued his childish studies, he kept 
one ear and one eye cocked on the ciphering lessons 
for older boys. But the master wouldn’t let little Nat 
study arithmetic; he was too young. Nathaniel pleaded, 
and in desperation and anger, the master gave him a 
group of problems obviously ’way over the child’s 
depth in order to put an end to the nuisance. Nat came 
back the next day with the problems brilliantly solved, 
got a walloping for his achievement. The master 
thought it must have been the work of an older boy- 
or more likely, an adult. 

At the age of 10 years and 2 months, Nathaniel 
left school to help his father as a cooper. At 12 he 
was apprenticed to a ship-chandler. There he fetched 
and sold hour-glasses, binnacle lamps, marling needles 
and other nautical hardware. Between customers, he 
figured interminably on his slate. He was teaching 
himself mathematics and the elements of astronomy 
and navigation. 

About this time a minor engagement in the Revo- 
lutionary War had a major impact on the life of 
Nathaniel Bowditch and all that life was to mean to 
American scholarship, commerce, and insurance, and 
to mariners all over the world. A Yankee privateer 
out of Salem, venturing close to the British Coast, 
captured a ship carrying a cargo from Galway to Lon- 
don. In that cargo was an extraordinary library be- 
longing to Dr. Richard Kerwin, an Irish scholar with 
a world-wide reputation as a philosopher and scientist. 
Brought back to Salem, the library was put up for sale. 
An apothecary bought the books with the thought in 
mind of using the pages for wrapping paper, but the 
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collection was saved in the nick of time by some of 
the better educated men in the community who pur- 
chased the books and started the Salem Philosophical 
Library. By virtue of the Kirwan collection, it was 
probably the finest library of its kind in America, and 
into this treasure, little Nathaniel Bowditch burrowed 
with the diligence of a beaver. 

About this time, Nathaniel had heard a vague ac- 
count of a method of working out problems by letters 
instead of figures. The concept intrigued him so, he 
tried to work out such a system in his own mind. 
When he finally got his first glance at an algebra 
book, he couldn’t sleep the whole next night from 
excitement. 

Before Nathaniel was considered old enough to be 
permitted to use the Kirwan library, he had exhausted 
all other books available to him in Salem. The prin- 
cipal such set of volumes was Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
A Universal Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences. 
Nathaniel sat down and read through this 4 volume 
compendium from the first to the last page, and when 
he completed the last page he turned immediately to 
the first page and read through the set again. And 
then, since the volumes, of course, weren’t his, he 
proceeded to copy down into his notebook all the pas- 
sages he considered most significant. 

He followed this practice with the Kirwan books 
when he was finally permitted to read them. The li- 
brary contained all the mathematical papers in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, and each 
and every one of these he copied painstakingly in his 
notebook. 

There were other prodigious achievements. He 
wanted to read Newton’s Principia, but it was in Latin. 
So he taught himself Latin. Other valuable mathe- 
matical works in the library were written in French, 
so Bowditch must needs learn French. His method 
of learning a foreign language was to secure a dic- 
tionary of the language, take his copy of the New 
Testament, and plunge ahead—translating the New 
Testament into (in this case) French. When he was 
through with the task, he knew the language thor- 
oughly, although his pronunciation might be, and 
usually was, atrocious. He learned French, Greek, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian this way, and also 
added German. 

It’s no wonder that Nathaniel Bowditch’s hair was 
gray at 21! But although he must have been something 
of a queer-looking little duck at that age—he was only 
about five feet four inches tall, had bright, burning 
inquisitive eyes, a sharp Yankee nose and a high- 
domed forehead—he was considered a pretty regular 
guy among Salem’s young bloods. He could play the 
flute, and he liked a joke, and he had absorbed, withal., 
a knowledge of the practical life and the rough life 
along the sometimes riotous quays of Salem port. 

And it was at this age that he went to sea. 

Bowditch at sea is a rich, incomparable, inexhaust- 
ible story—one of the greatest stories in the American 
saga. We have no license for attempting to tell a part 
of it here, except, perhaps, for a hint of the flavor. 
As a matter of fact, it has been well told in Robert 
Elton Berry’s “Yankee Stargazer,” which Whittlesey 
House published a few years ago. The same author, 
we understand, has just turned out another version of 
the Bowditch life for juveniles, and off-hand, we'd 
recommend it as a suitable book for the boy of any 
insurance man. Might be a good antidote for Buck 
Rogers. 

Berry gives a keen account of the scholar at sea. 
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In all, Bowditch made five voyages between 1795 and 
1404, the average run and return for each taking 
about a year. On the early voyages, Bowditch served 
as supereargo, or clerk, but latterly he was also a 
ship’s officer, and on the final voyage, which was a 
highly successful one from both a commercial and sea- 
faring point of view, he was the ship’s master. 

A shipmaster in those days, of course, was more 
than a technician who knew how to guide a boat from 
port to port. He had to be, also, a smart business- 
man, a shrewd trader who bought and sold cargoes 
as he went along. 

Bowditch qualified on both counts. He had quietly 
become the greatest navigator in the world. In the 
five years he sailed the seas, he brought his doughty 
little wooden sailing ships to Lisbon, Cadiz, Batavia, 
Manila, Sumatra, sailing them into remote, almost 
unknown South Sea island ports with pin-point ac- 
curacy. There were few charts of these waters that 
were worth much in those days. They were better 
after Bowditch took a hand at correcting them. 

Yankee seamen were, for the most part, brilliant 
improvisors who sailed their ships more by a sense 
of smell than by the book. By dead reckoning, an in- 
stinct, and a prayer, they got where they wanted to 
go—usually. Very few shipmasters could do what Bow- 
ditch was able to do on his very first voyage—and 
that was to determine longitude, without a chro- 
nometer, by lunar observations. It was one thing for 
a shore-bound astronomer to find one’s exact position 
on earth by celestial observations; it was another 
thing to make accurate observations of the kind on 
the deck of a moving ship and then make the precise 
mathematical calculations necessary to determine posi- 
tion. Not only could Bowditch do it with ease, but in 
time he taught practically every-member of his crew 
the accomplishment. At a time when many ships were 
bounding over the main under the command and 
guidance of skippers and navigators who couldn’t work 
lunars, the African mess-boy on Bowditch’s ship could 
figure one out with accuracy. 

One of the few navigation aides available to young 
Bowditch on his first voyage was The Practical Navi- 
gator, a book of calculations compiled by an English- 
man named John Hamilton Moore. The alert Bowditch 
found an error in these tables the first day out, then 
another, and another. He found over a thousand, in 
fact, and when he got back to the American shore, a 
new navigating text was in the making. 

The New American Practical Navigator was written, 
compiled, and corrected by Nathaniel Bowditch during 
the in-between moments of his perilous voyages across 
the seven seas. It was a masterly volume that, all in 
one, taught the fundamentals of geometry and trig- 
onometry, the principles of observing amplitude or 
azimuth by the compass, how to find the moon’s decli- 
nation, how to find the time at sea and regulate a 
watch, how to calculate the sun’s altitude at any time, 
and the altitude of the moon and stars. It also was a 
complete manual of the duties of a ship’s officer. It 
taught the surveying of coasts from a ship’s deck, 
contained directions for finding the times of high tides 
and carried notes on various currents—such as the 
Gulf Stream—statistics on marine insurance, and a 
vast amount of other precious data. 

It was the great marine book of its time, and in 
evolutionary form, survives to this day. Packed away 
in every ship that left an American port, it became 
known as the “seaman’s bible,” or more simply, “The 
Bowditch.” It had an incalculable effect on American 


maritime progress, and the maritime progress of all 
the world, for that matter. After it had gone through 
32 editions, it was taken over, in 1867, by the Federal 
Government, and is distributed in large quantities 
today to mariners, at cost, by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office. Bowditch’s name is still on the title 
page as the author of the original text. It is popularly 
known now as “H.O. No. 9.” 

This great work was behind Bowditch by the time 
he was 26 years old. At the age of 30, he left the 
sea to become an insurance company executive. 

Berry’s fine biography, mentioned above, unfor- 
tunately tells next to nothing about Bowditch’s insur- 
ance career. In all the literature extant on Bowditch, 
in fact, there is scant mention of his insurance activi- 
ties although it was his second life’s work. But after 
dint of some scratching around in the Congressional 
Library at Washington, this writer found, in a preface 
to Bowditch’s famous translation of La _ Place’s 
Mecanique Celeste, a memoir of Nathaniel Bowditch 
by his son, Nathaniel, Jr. This son was associated with 
his father in the insurance business, and in his quaint 
and devoted memoir, one gets an impression of the 
kind of insurance executive the great scholar was. 

For the next 20 years, following the conclusion of 
his final voyage on Christmas Day, 1803, Nathaniel 
Bowditch presided over the destinies of the Essex Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company of Salem. There is 
nothing in all the literature of his life to indicate that 
the transition from ship to office was negotiated with 
anything but the greatest of ease. 

As president of the insurance company, he did a 
bang-up job, was remarkable for his judgment, his 
diligence, his executive ability. As an underwriter, he 
was, as might be expected, an old fox; it was a cold 
day when an assured could put one over on him. 

It is told by his son that on one occasion he refused 
to insure a vessel because its captain was, he said, 
“unlucky.” When the ship’s master objected to this 
capriciousness and superstition on the part of the 
underwriter, Bowditch said: 

“If you do not know that when you got your vessel 
on the rocks off Cape Cod, in a moonlight night, with 
a fair wind, you forfeited your reputation as an in- 
telligent and careful shipmaster, I must now tell you 
so; and this is what I mean by being unlucky.” 

In the 20 years that Nathaniel Bowditch headed the 
Essex Fire & Marine of Salem, the company paid a 
dividend of 10 per cent a year, every year, and when 
he left the post in 1823, a large surplus of earned 
profits was secure in the company’s coffers. 

He left Salem to go to Boston for a new insurance 
post. During his insurance years in Salem, he con- 
tinued to publish his brilliant mathematical and astro- 
nomical studies, and had become recognized as the 
foremost mathematician of the country, perhaps the 
world. He could have had some of the most distin- 
guished honors in the field which his country had to 
offer. In 1806 this man, who had quit school at age 
10, was elected Hollister professor of mathematics at 
Harvard University. He refused the post, although he 
became a trustee at Cambridge. He also declined, in 
1818, and invitation from Thomas Jefferson, to join 
the faculty of the University of Virginia; and he had 
passed up, too, the chair in mathematics at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point tendered to him by Sec- 
retary of War John C. Calhoun. 

He accepted instead, an offer to become actuary of 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company. 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


and 


HOW HE GETS 
HIS IMPETUS 


Some observations on what motivates 
the successful salesman and the man- 


ner in which he goes about his work 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


T couldn’t happen here—not in 

life insurance. But it could, and 
did, happen in the field of general 
insurance. 

I was having lunch down in the 
insurance district of New York 
with a general insurance man, a 
broker, who for many years had 
made a good living out of fire, cas- 
ualty and allied lines, with only an 
occasional smattering of life insur- 
ance business. By the time des- 
sert came around, we had settled 
the war, disposed of the Beveridge 
plan, fixed it up about inflation and 
had everything pretty well in 
hand. Then my friend really got 
down to cases. 

“You know,” he said, turning to 
me confidentially, “I’m a little wor- 
ried. Recently, I’ve lost three or 
four of my big accounts. They’ve 
been on my books for several years. 
But now, what with the war and 
one thing and another, they’ve gone 
out the window, through no fault 
of mine, or theirs. They repre- 
sented a pretty big slice of my to- 
tal commission income each year. 
And now they’re gone and I’ve got 
to go out and dig up some new 
business and, frankly, I don’t know 
just how to go about it.” 

Don’t think that case is exag- 
gerated. It’s true and, what’s more, 
it’s more typical of general insur- 
ance men than should be the case. 
When I said at the beginning of 
this article that “it can’t happen 
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KENILWORTH 
MATHUS 


here, not in life insurance,” per- 
haps I didn’t mean it quite lit- 
erally. What I did mean was that 
it probably wouldn’t happen to a 
life man. At best, the typical life 
man would know how to prospect, 
and where, if he really wanted to 
make the effort. My friend, on the 
other hand, after many years of 
swinging around in his swivel chair 
taking care of such business as 
came to him, was now wilting, from 
force of circumstances, to make the 
effort, but didn’t know how to pro- 
ceed. 

The case cited illustrates, I think, 
one big, fundamental difference be- 
tween the average life man and the 
man selling general insurance lines. 


The general insurance man, true, - 


is usually a solid, reputable citizen 
—a “business” man, if you will. 
The life agent, on the other hand, 
is pretty apt to be a “salesman” 
of high degree. He is strong on 
the personality stuff; perhaps he is 
an impressario in some cases; on 
occasion he may even overdo the 





salesmanship angle. But you’ve got 
to admit he gets the business— 
and what good are the beautifully 
lithographed policy papers on the 
shelves of the home office, until he 
has scurried around, fitted the pol- 
icy to the need and put the insur- 
ance in force? 

I happen to be in a position now, 
both from past experience and 
present activities, where I can view 
the different branches of insurance 
with a certain amount of impassive 
perspective. I can see, too, certain 
ways in which the general insur- 
ance man is superior to the life 
agent. But for the purposes of this 
article, let’s confine the discussion 
to some of the strong points of the 
life man as I have observed them. 


Prospecting 


Here life insurance can take con- 
siderable credit unto itself. With 
the possible exception of fire (and, 
under certain circumstances and in 
certain localities, automobile), life 
insurance protection has _ been 
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prought home to the man in the 
street as have few other coverages 
in the broad insurance picture. 

Sometimes prospecting, like the 
selling process itself, is over- 
done. Witness the case of a friend 
of mine who was made Assistant 
District Attorney in an _ eastern 
city. Within two weeks eleven dif- 
ferent life insurance salesmen 
called on him. His query, “What 
kind of business is life insurance, 
anyway, when eleven different 
salesmen have to call on one pros- 
pect at the same time?” was a 
natural reaction. The answer, of 
course, was that, in this case, the 
agents concerned had followed an 
all-too-obvious course of prospect- 
ing. 

On the other hand, concentrated 
prospecting sometimes works won- 
ders. Two agents of my acquaint- 
ance work as partners, and have 
confined their work for nearly 
eleven years to an eight-square 
block. Several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of business has al- 
ready been written there, and the 
end is not yet. Another man in a 
large city has never solicited, di- 
rectly, outside of his own big office 
building. The last I knew, he was 
on the seventeenth floor, with more 
to go. 

One or two more random ob- 
servations, while we’re on the sub- 
ject of prospecting: One of the best 
analyses of this problem that I have 
seen breaks down the process of 
prospecting into five major activi- 
ties—(1) Getting the names, (2) 
Getting information, (3) Record- 
ing the information, (4) Contact- 
ing, (5) Evaluating and eliminat- 
ing. Despite the best-laid plans, 
however, prospecting possibilities 
are apt to fluctuate like the Chinese 
currency. 

The other day, for instance, I 
asked an agent how prospects 
looked for the coming twelve 
months. “If you’d asked me that 


two weeks ago,” he replied, “I | 


would have had to say frankly that 
I didn’t know where my next case 
was coming from. Things really 
looked bad. Then in the last two 
days, the whole picture changed 
suddenly, completely. Some of the 
ground work I had done in the past 
began to bear fruit. On Monday, 
a partnership case, started months 
ago, opened up with good prospects 
for a $75,000 sale, which I had long 
ago given up for lost. On Tuesday, 
I wrote an application for $25,000, 
with check. Today is Wednesday; 
everything looks fine. . .. But I’m 
glad you didn’t ask me last week!” 


Exponents of expanded social se- 
curity would have you believe that 
only the surface of the market for 


‘ life insurance has been scratched; 


I submit that a magnificent job has 
been done—with shortcomings, yes, 
but we’re all human; even our 
friends at Washington are not in- 
fallible. 


Pre-Approach 


I think most people will agree 
that the pre-approach has been 
highly developed in the life end. By 
this, I mean both the gathering 
of advance information and pav- 
ing-the-way with direct mail. Few 
other industries have made com- 
parable strides. 


Salesmanship 


It is here that the life man 
really shines. Sometimes I wish 
he’d share more of his knowledge 
of sales psychology with general 
insurance men of the type like my 
friend, whom I mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. Need 
selling, program selling, visual sell- 
ing—all these phrases attest to the 
progress made in purveying a ser- 
vice that has made America pre- 
eminent in the world of life in- 
surance. 


Closing 


Here, too, in this very important 
phase of selling, the life man is 
seldom afraid to press for a close, 
to ask for the signature, to request 
prepayment. His very aggressive- 
ness in some few instances may oc- 
casionally get him into trouble, but 
by and large he’s to be commended 
for bringing an ethereal promise of 
never-never land into the realm of 
actual accomplishment. 

He has learned to turn a No into 
a Maybe, a Maybe into a Yes—even 
from the time when “My wife ob- 
jects” was first heard in the words 
of King Louis-Philippe of France 
who, when asked to abdicate, said: 
“T am not inclined to oblige you 
in this matter, but certainly will 
make no move until I have talked 
with my wife.” (However, as the 
little boy said when his mother 
spanked him, “You don’t have to go 
back that far.”) 

I’ve seen, and you’ve seen, many 
and many an interview where the 
agent skilfully turns a latent in- 
terest into a burning desire to buy. 
And let me see you do that, on a 
large scale, without a well-trained 
sales force — despite the fact that 
Thomas A. Edison once said that 
scarcely anyone knew a millionth 
part of one per cent about any- 
thing! 








CAUSE OF FAILURE 


It has long been recog- 
nized by students of man- 
agement that the greatest 
single cause of failure in all 
types of human enterprise 
derives from the incapacity 
of those holding the reins of 
management. Whenever one 
probes into the affairs of an 
institution that has fallen 
upon evil days and patiently 
analyzes the various explan- 
ations advanced in extenua- 
tion, it sooner or later be- 
comes apparent that at the 
root of the difficulties en- 
countered lies faulty, or 
downright bad, manage- 
ment. (See page 4.) 





ee 





When it comes to the matter of 
development of new coverages, in 
life as contrasted with general 
lines, we must start with the prem- 
ise, I think, that the field in life is 
somewhat more restricted. Never- 
theless, we have seen developed 
from the unglamorous policy con- 
tract of old such modern coverages 
as educational funds, business in- 
surance, retirement income and 
pension trusts, not to mention 
other “refinements,” such as fam- 
ily income, group, wholesale, etc. 
That’s doing pretty well with the 
old policy contract, if you ask me. 


Company Loyalty 

Without getting into a discus- 
sion on this matter, I do submit 
that the loyalty paid his company 
by the average agent is a source of 
strength for both agent and com- 
pany, and the institution as well. 
This does not mean that the agent, 
or general agent or manager, is re- 
luctant to open his mouth and offer 
suggestions and well-meant criti- 
cisms. I’ve never yet met a life 
man who’s reluctant to talk. And 
even an “average” American utters 
about half a billion words in his 
lifetime—with some 20,000 mak- 
ing up the ordinary vocabulary! 
But it does mean that the agent 
gathers added strength from the 
company he represents; the sum of 
the individuals is greater than the 
whole. “When you talk to me about 
life insurance,” said Theodore 
Roosevelt, “you are not represent- 
ing any company, you are repre- 
senting my wife and children.” 

While the C.L.U. is already well 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 
(Concluded from page 9) 


this phase of the problem would not be likely to 
agree with this conclusion. 

On the score of compensation of field representa- 
tives, however, and especially the methods employed 
in its determination, the policyholder will in all like- 
lihood entertain strong, possibly even emotional, 
views, which can not so readily be controverted. 
Here is a business, he will doubtless reason, that in 
a half or three-quarters of a century has not made 
a single change of fundamental character in the 
basic method employed for compensation of field 
representatives. There must be something peculiar, 
he will conclude, about a business that still clings 
to the archaic and costly commission form of com- 
pensation, for even though he is uninstructed in the 
science of management, he will recognize this form 
aus one that completely defies the objective of achiev- 
ing a decreasing unit cost with increasing volume. 


Policyholder’s Perceptions 


The policyholder will doubtless perceive that since 
the amount of commission paid is a function of the 
premium and, therefore, varies directly with it, cir- 
cumstances may frequently arise in which compensa- 
tion for services performed in securing business of 
small amounts might justifiably be construed as 
inadequate, whereas at the opposite extreme, as 
represented by policies of large amounts, absurdly 
unwarranted levels would be reached. He will also 
speculate on the length of time that may still be 
required to bring about sensible reforms in the com- 
pensation of field representatives and thus provide 
an enduring solution of what is perhaps the most 
important single problem confronting them today, 
a problem that vitally affects the broader interests 
of both company and policyholder. 


General Problem of Distribution 

The application of correct principles and _ tech- 
niques to the compensation of field representatives 
is only one aspect of the general problem of distri- 
bution. This problem has many facets; they not 
alone involve selection, development and successful 
stimulation of competent salesmen, working under 
constructive conditions of organization, but they also 
encompass broad considerations relating to desirable 
economic and social objectives. 

Underlying the commendable attempts of the past 
two decades to make the human factor in salesman- 
ship more productive, a project in which organized 
co-operation among life insurance companies through 
the medium of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has more than amply demonstrated its value, 
the student of current trends may still discern the 
perennial urge to attainment of greater volume as 
the leit-motiv dominating other, far more important, 
considerations. The buyer of life insurance is de- 
manding more and more insistently that the cost of 
his protection be reduced. What single, more profit- 
able opportunity for attainment of this objective is 
afforded to management than markedly to accelerate 
the progress made in reducing the well-nigh inde- 
fensible waste in the field of distribution? 

Establishment of valid criteria of accomplishment, 
adherence to sensible dimensions of growth and size, 
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revision of patterns of organization and compensa- 
tion, and achievement of more effective methods and 
costs of distribution—these are among the funda- 
mental problems of general character which are 
imperatively demanding solution. But the picture 
here presented is by no means complete, for it does 
not take account of a number of other subjects which 
have a vital bearing upon the sum total of results 
to be achieved. 


Need for Research in Management 


Exactly as in the case of other fields of productive 
effort, life insurance management may profit greatly 
from intelligent analysis and synthesis of the vari- 
ous elements of operating income and expense, and 
from correct and comprehensive utilization of cer- 
tain instruments of control. Among these may be 
specifically cited budgetary procedure, standard 
costs, break-even point calculation, and periodic 
forecasts. When an _ individual institution has 
reached a certain state of maturity, it will be found 
to conform to a definite pattern which, for a given 
economic epoch, appears to undergo little, if any, 
change. Recognition of this fact and clear visuali- 
zation of the particular pattern exhibited in a speci- 
fied instance, are prime requisites in the establish- 
ment and operation of a program dedicated to the 
attainment of enhanced operating results. 


Influence of Human Equation 


In a larger sense, life insurance management, in 
common with management in all other fields of 
human endeavor, is influenced to a preponderant 
extent by the human equation brought to expression 
in the executive. staff. Technicians do not usually 
evolve into competent practitioners of the art of 
management; and yet, it is precisely this competency 
which must be attained, on an increasingly rapid 
and comprehensive scale, if the needs of the times 
and the challenge to greater accomplishment are to 
be measurably satisfied. Moreover, the art is not 
self-sustaining, but must always be supported by a 
scientific foundation, such as may be laid by inten- 
sive cultivation of the opportunities existing for 
persistent and far-reaching research. 


Research by Scientific Method 


It may not be inappropriate for one student of 
life insurance management, who for a period of 
many years has had the privilege of exploring the 
problems associated with this function, to express 
astonishment that life insurance has been so tardy 
in following the example of industry, which long 
since recognized the kinship between art and science 
in management and has benefited in unprecedented 
measure by acting upon its varied implications. 
Research by the scientific method, as applied to 
management, is perhaps the most important of all 
the new perspectives which the life insurance field 
should cultivate. Acceptance of this essential ori- 
entation will pave the way for elimination of much 
confused and uninformed opinion, substitution of 
definite knowledge of vital facts and trends, and the 
fashioning of more effective and durable control. It 
cannot be doubted that the benefits to the many 
millions of policyholders which may be realized from 
such a development, however much time its con- 
summation may require, are literally incalculable. 
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THIS BOOK contains a variety 


of professionally-prepared advertisements, 
designed for use by our individual field 
underwriter in his local newspaper, over his 
own signature. The Company supplies the 
mats; the underwriter supplies the space. 
Included in the book are big ads and 
little ads; ads directed to women, to farm- 
ers, to parents, tc home owners... to all 
kinds of prospects for Life Insurance. 
Mutual Life Underwriters are hailing this 
new Service as an opportunity to identify 
themselves, as well as the Company, in their 
home communities, and thus to capitalize 
locally on the Company’s national adver- 
lising, now appearing in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, The Ameri- 
can Home, and Better Homes and Gardens. 











WHAT OUR FIELD FORCE SAYS ABOUT IT: 



















“This is what I call ‘bang-up service’—excellent cooperation.”’ Chicago. 
“One of the best things the Company has ever done.”’ New York. 


“The new Mutual Life Advertising Service for Field Underwriters is something 
that I have been wanting ever since I started in the Life Insurance business.” 


Grand Rapids. 





**A very forward step.”’ Scranton. 
‘“*The men werevery much interested and enthusiasticabout theidea.”’ Philadelphia. 


‘The new Mutual Life Advertising Service is fine and I think the boys will really 
take advantage of it.”’ Des Moines. 


**Another good method for developing more good underwriters.”’ Chicago. 
“A good move on the part of the Company and should bring good results.” St. Louis. 


“The new Advertising Service for Underwriters is most attractive.”’ Richmond. 





‘The men in the field should get splendid results from this method of building 


prestige.”’ Harrisburg. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
“Frit in Anerica” Lewis W. Douglas, Aresizenk 


34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 





OUR 100rtn 
ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 
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NATHANIEL INGERSOLL BOWDITCH 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


After all, the post paid $5,000 a year, which was three 
times the income he had been earning in the Salem 
job. He was 50 years o!d at the time. 

As a sort of sideline, by the way, he also took on 
the presidency of the Commercial Insurance Company, 
an affiliated marine office in Boston. 

The life insurance company was, in his own words, 
“the child of his affections.” Though his title was 
that of actuary, it is obvious from the tone of the 
son’s memoir that Bowditch was boss and brooked no 
interference in his conduct of the company’s affairs 
from the trustees, his associates on the staff, or the 
policyholders. It was a $500,000 institution when he 
assumed office, a $5,000,000 firm when he left. To the 
business of insuring lives and issuing annuities, Bow- 
ditch added a trust department which was enormously 
successful. More often than not, the firm was referred 
to as “the Bowditch office.” 

When only a boy back in Salem he had been inter- 
ested in mortality tables, and he naturally excelled at 
once in this phase of the business. He also might be 
said to have been the first “efficiency engineer” to 
strike the insurance business, because when he got 
through simplifying the interest tables and revising 
the bookkeeping operations, the company felt obliged 
to discharge most of its clerks; there was nothing for 
them to do. 

It is not remarkable, however, that one of the most 
ingenious mathematicians of all time should have been 
a great insurance actuary. Nor is it surprising that 
a man who, at 25, had taken a sailing ship to Manila 
Bay and had out-traded some of the shrewdest mer- 
chants in Continental Europe and the Orient should 
have proved himself a forthright business executive. 
But what is significant and enlightening is that Na- 
thaniel Bowditch embraced, at the outset of his life 
insurance career, deep-set principles of trusteeship— 
the very essence of life insurance as a beneficent, 
social force in the community and country; the ideal, 
in short, towards which enlightened insurance execu- 
tives of our own day are striving. 

We have his son’s word for it that Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch felt himself first and foremost as “morally the 
guardian of the property of widows, minions, and 
others” who entrusted their funds to the company. 
He insisted that every one who took out a contract 
with the Massachusetts Hospital Life should under- 
stand exactly what kind of a transaction he was sig- 
natory to. Bowditch undertook personally to explain 
each contract to each policyholder. And just as every 
one abroad his ship, from first mate to mess-boy, had 
understood navigation, every policyholder in his com- 
pany understood insurance. 

His breadth of spirit, however, permitted of no 
charity with the company’s funds. He wouldn’t for ex- 
ample, loan any of the company’s funds to females, 
no matter what their credit standing or security might 
be. He said, simply, that if they failed to repay the 
notes, he was sure that he could not bring himself to 
sue. 

And every day at 2 p. m. he personally checked the 
company’s cash and accounts. He explained to the help 
that he would have no hesitancy in leaving his per- 
sonal funds, unwatched, with any of them, but that 
property left in his trust was something else again. 

Indeed, a minor defalcation occurred at one time, 
which was secretly made up out of personal funds by 
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Bowditch’s son who felt sorry for the poor young clerk 
who had been led into temptation. Bowditch gave his 
son, of whom he was inordinately fond, a severe dress- 
ing down. Said he to Nathaniel, Jr.: “Had it been 
your own money, you would have been at liberty to 
listen to the dictates of compassion and humanity; 
but as an officer of this institution, you have com- 
mitted a grievous fault.” 

He was, this little giant of the intellect, in love with 
life insurance. “In this work,” reports his son, “his 
qualities had their happiest and fullest exercise.” 

The Massachusetts Hospital Life grew and pros- 
pered so under the Bowditch administration that he 
was induced to devote his time exclusively to it, and 
his salary was raised to $6,000 a year. And then, near 
the close of his life, he took the great bulk of the 
money he had earned and saved and paid it out in the 
publication of his great translation of the La Place 
work mentioned above. 

Bowditch died on March 16, 1838, but the scholars 
of his day knew that his work was immortal. Insur- 
ancewise, aS near as we can judge, his contribution 
was on the practical and administrative side and 
largely confined to his own company, although many 


fruits of his mathematical genius must have, anony- - 


mously, been incorporated into actuarial practices 
which have come down to us today. But for his bay 
leaf in The Spectator’s Hall of Fame, we present him 
as the “scholar in business.” One scarcely, if ever, 
hears the name of Nathaniel Bowditch mentioned 
today in connection with insurance. But of all the in- 
surance men who ever lived in America, he would 
appear to most assured of undying fame. 


BAR ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


The insurance section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Chicago on August 25, elected 
Frank E. Spain of Birmingham, Ala., as chairman. 
Vice-chairmen chosen were Henry F. Moser of Chicago 
and J. Harry Schisler of Baltimore. Elected to serve 
four years on the insurance council of the ABA were 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel of the American 
Life Convention; and Oliver H. Miller of Des Moines. 
John F. Hardy of Springfield, Mass., was re-elected sec- 
retary. 











INQUIRIES, SALES, PROFITS 


Each year for twenty-seven years the results of 
Fidelity’s lead service have been studied. Always they 
have proved gratifying. 


The percentage of replies in the twenty agencies most 
active in the use of the service last year ran up to 19% 
—sales ran as high as one for every 3.4 leads. In all. 
$260,000.000 of life insurance has been written in direct 
consequence of these leads. 










Last year, the average return to the agent was $2.86 
in first year premiums for each name circularized— 
whether or not reply was made. 


fp xu MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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This is number eight of a series of articles dealing with 
interesting legal decisions which establish precedents 
affecting the sale and conservation of life insurance. 


MURDER BY BENEFICIARY 


HERE is a maxim in the old Common Law that 
T a person ought not to profit by his own wrong- 

doing. A beneficiary under a will takes nothing 
if he murders the testator. As to the rights of a bene- 
ficiary under a life policy who murders the insured, 
we have the case of WEST COAST LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. v. CRAWFORD (California District Court 
of Appeals, May 25, 1943). 

The suit was instituted by the insurer to rescind 
five life and accident policies which Crawford had 
taken out on his three children. He had made him- 
self beneficiary. The policy provided that if he should 
not survive, his wife should succeed as beneficiary. A 
few months after reeeiving the policies, Crawford 
murdered his wife and children. He sought to make 
it appear that an automobile accident had occurred. 
The murder trial resulted in a judgment of convic- 
tion which was affirmed on appeal. 

The insurer sought to rescind these policies on the 
ground that there had been a fraudulent concealment 
on the father’s part of his intention to take the lives 
of his wife and children at the time of the issuance 
of the policies. An administrator, Milton M. Cohen, 
Jr., had been appointed for the estates of the children 
and he brought a cross-action claiming the proceeds of 
the policies. Upon the trial the insurer sought to in- 
troduce into evidence a memorandum by the bene- 
ficiary containing figures totaling up the amount he 
would receive if his children were accidentally killed, 
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as well as the income he could expect if he invested 
the proceeds in annuity bonds. The trial judge re- 
fused to admit this memorandum into evidence and 
decided against the insurer. 

Upon appeal, it was held that the memorandum 
should have been admitted in evidence because, as a 
matter of law, inferences favorable to the insurer 
could have been drawn from the paper. The court 
also pointed out that Crawford forfeited all his rights 
as a beneficiary when he murdered the insured so that 
neither he nor anyone claiming through him would 
be entitled to the proceeds. However, this does not 
relieve the insurer of its obligation to pay, so that a 
recovery would be proper if it did not enrich the 
murderer. It was because of this rule of law that 
the insurer sought to show that there was a fraudu- 
lent concealment by Crawford at the time of the issu- 
ance of the policy. 


COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


It is rather difficult for one procuring insurance 
during the “myrtle and ivy” of courtship or honey- 
moon to consider a shattered romance but attorneys 
and brokers, not having tender sensibilities, must con- 
sider the probability of divorce. Should the storm 
clouds of divorce mar the horizon of wedded bliss, it 
might be asked, to whom does the cash surrender be- 
long. We find the answer in WOMACK v. WOMACK 
(Texas Supreme Court, June 16, 1943). 

The parties to this action were formerly husband 
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and wife had been divorced. The divorce decree 
made no disposition of four life insurance policies. 
Three were on the life of the husband naming the 
wife as beneficiary. The other was on the wife’s life 
with the husband as beneficiary. At the time of the 
divorce the cash surrender value of the policies on 
the husband’s life was $1,542.84 and that on the wife’s 
life was $252.00. The premiums had been paid from 
their community funds. 

The court held that the cash surrender value con- 
stituted community property to which each party was 
entitled to one-half. It was pointed out that in the 
early decisions of the courts of this country, policies 
of life insurance were not considered “property.” 
However, the term “community property” is given a 
much broader meaning today than it was originally 
given. 

Another example of the application of the doctrine 
of “community property” is found in the case of 
AARON v. AARON (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
February 25, 1943). The insured took out two policies 
of life insurance about four years before his marriage 
and named his father and mother as beneficiaries. 
After the marriage he made a gift of these policies 
to the community and changed the beneficiary to his 
wife. The wife sued for divorce and shortly there- 
after he changed the beneficiary to his mother. Two 
days after the divorce decree was entered, with a 
division of property on consent, the insured and his 
former wife remarried and agreed to disregard the 
division of property and continue it on a community 
basis. After the insured died his mother collected the 
proceeds of the policies. 


The wife brought suit to recover the proceeds from 
the mother and the jury found that the change of 
beneficiary had been made to defraud the wife. The 
appellate court held that the wife was entitled to one- 
half of the proceeds. The policies at the time of the 
change of beneficiary to the mother were community 
property. The fraudulent act of substituting the 
mother as_ beneficiary was_ ineffective to transfer 
the property. The agreement to disregard the division 
of property and the remarriage placed them in the 
same position in regard to the property as before 
the divorce was granted and the policies continued as 
community property. 


Railroad Safety Record Good 
Despite Recent Accidents 


Despite the recent railroad catastrophes, the record 
of railroad safety since Pearl Harbor has been more 
favorable in respect to large scale accidents than it 
was during the first World War, according to the sta- 
tisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
In the eighteen months of war in 1917-1918, there 
were eleven railroad accidents in each of which ten 
or more people were killed, whereas in the longer 
period of the present conflict, there have been only 
five such accidents. The toll in accidents of this size 
was 325 lives in the first World War years and only 
150 lives since December 1941, the large majority of 
which occurred in the last two weeks. 
















—Verrecr - 
— AP OTECTION 


HIS PUBLIC LIKES 
RELIANCE POLICIES 


Says Reliance Representative W______: 


“The complete line of policies, including Perfect 
Protection which Reliance issues, has great advan- 
tages for the public and salesman alike . . . I can 
see old man W- , when he reaches sixty, sitting 
lazily in the sun with his children and grandchildren 
about him while the monthly renewal checks roll in.” 

Last year Mr. W made $21,845.63 in 
Reliance Life commissions. His enthusiasm 
for the Reliance combination of life, health 
and accident policies is typical of many ex- 
pressions from representatives who tell us how 
well pleased they are with their Reliance con- 
nection. You can get more information about 
Perfect Protection from the Reliance Manager 
in your district, or by writing to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Make for Confidence in 


the Future 


‘MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office—Baltimore, Md. 
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Contract 
INFORMATION 


Pension Trust Plans 
Of Equitable Society 


Facilities have been broadened 
by The Equitable Life of New 
York for handling pension trusts 
designed especially for situations 
where group coverage is not avail- 
able for the purpose desired. All 
lives under consideration for the 
pension trust may be covered, 
irrespective of their separate in- 
surability, through the Retire- 
ment Plan Endowment Policy, an 
adaptation of the Retirement In- 
come Policy by means of special 








Policy Year at End of Which Cash 
Value First Exceeds $1,000 


Ageat Male Female Ageat Male Female 
Issue Year Year Issue Year Year 
15 41 39 35 23 22 
16 40 38 36 23 21 
17 39 37 37 22 20 
18 36 38 21 19 
19 37 35 39 20 19 
20 37 34 40 19 18 
21 36 33 41 18 17 
22 35 33 42 18 16 
23 34 32 43 17 16 
24 33 31 44 16 15 
25 32 30 45 15 14 
26 31 29 46 14 13 
27 30 28 47 14 13 
28 29 27 48 13 12 
29 29 27 49 12 1 
30 28 26 50 11 10 
31 27 25 51 11 10 
32 26 24 52 10 9 
33 25 23 53 9 8 
34 24 23 54 8 8 

55 8 7 


Premiums for the first two years are 90 per cent of the 


subsequent premium. 








provisions desirable for pension 
trusts and which are available up 
to issue age 55. Lives insured un- 
der the Retirement Plan Endow- 
ment are subject to medical ex- 
amination. For those not eligible 
for the Retirement Plan Endow- 
ment policy by reason of age or 
insurability, a new Retirement 
Plan Annuity Contract, to be used 
for pension trusts only, has been 
made available. 


Retirement Plan Endowment 


The Retirement Plan Endow- 
ment policy is an adaptation of the 
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Retirement Income policy of the 
Equitable. It provides for a life 
income in the form of a Ten Year 
Certain Life Annuity commencing 
at the policy anniversary nearest to 
age 65. An insurance benefit in 
the amount of $1,000 of face 
amount for each $10 of monthly in- 
come is provided until such time as 
the cash value exceeds the face 
amount, after which time the cash 
value is paid as a death benefit. 
The following table shows the 
policy year at which the cash value 
(and hence the death benefit) first 
exceeds the face amount: 

In lieu of the Ten Year Certain 
Life Annuity at the maturity date, 
the owner may elect (1) to receive 
a cash settlement of $1,522 on male 
lives, and $1,700 on female lives 
for each $10 of monthly income, or 
(2) to apply such cash settlement 
for the benefit of the insured un- 
der any of the optional modes of 
settlement, including a life income 
with payments guaranteed for 20 
years, or (3) to apply such cash 
settlement to the purchase of an 
annuity on the lives of the insured 
and/or beneficiary of a kind issued 
by the Society at the time the 
amount is so applied, on the basis 
of a rate 2 per cent lower than the 
Scciety’s rates then currently in 
use. 

The non-forfeiture benefits avail- 
able under this policy are the same 
as those for a Retirement Income 
Policy maturing at age 65. Briefly, 
they are: (a) a cash value; (b) 
participating paid-up endowment 
insurance supplemented at the later 
durations by  non-participating 
paid-up pure endowment insur- 
ance; (c) non-participating ex- 
tended term insurance, supple- 
mented at some durations by non- 
participating paid-up pure endow- 
ment insurance. Option (c) is nor- 
mally the automatic option, but at 
the later durations Option (c) is 
no longer available and Option (b) 
becomes the automatic one. 


Dividends as apportioned will be 
allowed commencing at the end of 
the second year. The usual divi- 
dend options are available, includ- 
ing the 3 per cent guaranteed rate 
on dividend deposits. The dividend 
addition option provides for paid- 
up endowment additions. After the 
maturity date, excess interest divi- 
dends may be allowed during the 
Ten Year Certain Period. 

If dividends are applied to divi- 
dend additions or dividend ac- 
cumulations, the amount of such 
additions or accumulations may be 
used to increase the annuity bene- 
fits at the maturity date. 

Optional modes of settlement on 
the usual basis are available for 
the proceeds at the death of the in- 
sured or upon surrender for cash 
value on or after the fifth anni- 
versary or at maturity. These are 
based on a 3 per cent guaranteed 
interest rate except that 1% per 
cent interest is guaranteed under 
sums left on deposit with the pri- 
vilege of withdrawal. 

The proceeds of the policy when 
payable in a single sum, may be 
applied to the purchase of a single 
consideration annuity of a kind 
then issued by the Society, on the 
basis of a rate 2 per cent lower 
than the Society’s published rates 
then current. 

Reinstatement after lapse may 
be effected at any time unless the 
cash value has been paid or the 
period of extended term insurance 
has expired, subject to satisfactory 
evidence of insurability and pay- 
ment of overdue premiums with in- 
terest at 5 per cent per annum. 

Disability waiver and additional 
indemnity benefits are not avail- 
able. Only standard lives, ages 15 
to 55 inclusive, will be eligible. 
The minimum face amount is 
$1,000 ($10 of monthly income at 
age 65). When, because of salary 
increases, an additional contract is 
desired to supplement an already 
outstanding policy, a minimum face 
amount of $500 will be considered. 


Retirement Plan Annuity 


The Retirement Plan Annuity 
contract provides a deferred an- 
nuity in the form of a life income 
with payments guaranteed for ten 








Retirement Ages for Men and Women 


Normil 
Retiremant 
Issue Age Ave Optional Retirement Ages 

15 to 45 65 55 to 70 

46 to 54 65 10 years after issue to age 70 
55 to 60 65 65 to 70 

61 to 62 65 65 to 10 years after issue 
63 to 67 70 3 years after issue to 10 


years after issue 


———— J 
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years. The income will begin at 
the contract anniversary nearest 
to the normal retirement age 
shown in the following table, but 
one of the optional retirement ages 
shown in the table may be elected 
in lieu of the normal retirement 
age. 

In lieu of the Ten Year Certain 


Life Annuity at the retirement 
date the owner may elect: (1) to 
receive a cash settlement equal to 
the cash surrender value, or (2) 
to apply such cash settlement for 
the benefit of the annuitant under 
Option 2, 3 or 4 of the Optional 
Modes of Settlement, or (3) to ap- 
ply such cash settlement to the pur- 


chase of an annuity on the lives of 
the annuitant and/or beneficiary of 
a kind issued by the Society at the 
time the amount is so applied, on 
the basis of a rate 2 per cent lower 
than the Society’s rates then cur- 
rently in use. Under (2) a life in- 
come with payments guaranteed 
for 20 years may be elected. Pre- 
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miums are payable until the retire- 
ment date, and are level over that 
period of time. A death benefit in- 
creasing as the contract remains in 
force will be paid if the death of 
the annuitant occurs prior to the 
retirement date. If death occurs 
after the annuity commences the 
death benefit will be a continuation 
of annuity instalments for the bal- 
ance of the ten year certain period. 

After premiums have been paid 
for one year, the following options 
are available upon default in the 
payment of premium: (a) a cash 
surrender value (b) a paid-up de- 
ferred annuity in the form of a 
Ten Year Certain Life Annuity, 
commencing at the normal retir- 
ment age, or one of the optional 
retirement ages if elected. This de- 
ferred annuity has a death benefit 
and cash value prior to the retire- 
ment date equal to the cash sur- 
render value at the date of default 
accumulated at 2% per cent inter- 
est per annum until the date of 
death or surrender. The paid-up 
benefit will not participate in divi- 
dends prior to the retirement date. 
Option (b) is the automatic option. 

Dividends as apportioned will be 
allowed commencing at the end of 


the second year. Prior to the re- 
tirement date, dividends may be 
taken in cash, left on deposit to ac- 
cumulate with interest at a guaran- 
teed rate of 2 per cent per annum 
and with such excess interest divi- 
dends as may be declared, or ap- 
plied to the payment of premiums. 
Subsequent to the retirement date, 
any dividends will be paid in cash. 
Under this contract dividends after 
the retirement date may be allowed 
over the entire income period and 
not necessarily during the certain 
period only. 

The Optional Modes of Settle- 
ment contained in the Retirement 
Plan Annuity are based upon an 
interest rate guarantee of 2 per 
cent except that 1% per cent is 
guaranteed on sums left on deposit 
with the privilege of withdrawal. 

The option of purchasing a 
single consideration annuity of a 
kind then issued by the Society, on 
the basis of a rate 2 per cent lower 
than the Society’s then published 
rates, is available when the pro- 
ceeds of the contract are payable 
in a single sum. 

Reinstatement may be effected 
within three years after the lapse 
unless the cash value has been paid, 


subject to the payment of overdue 
premiums with interest at 5 per 
cent per annum. 

The policy may be issued on lives 
ages at issue 15 to 67 inclusive. 
The minimum amount is $10 of 
monthly income at the normal re- 
tirement age. When, because of 
salary increases, an additional con- 
tract is desired to supplement an 
already outstanding contract, a 
minimum amount of $5 of monthly 
income will be considered. 


Prudential of London 


The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has accepted for 
membership the application of the 
Canadian Branch of the Prudential 
Assurance Company of London, 
which is one of the great companies 
of the world, with $4,313,000,000 
insurance in force. 


New Aetna Agency 


The opening of a new general 
agency of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company in Detroit has been an- 
nounced by Vice-President S. T. 
Whatley. 











Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


500—5Sth Ave. 137 Newbury Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 77-3428 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
AND 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 
35 Years of Service 


160 No. LaSalle St. 
Telephone State 1336 


Chicago, Ill. 














Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE BOURSE 
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| Howling Won't Do Any Good 


sk “Howling” because a few bombs fell on Berlin and Tokio won't 
do you any good, Messrs. Adolf and Tojo. There are thousands— 
ii yes, millions—more coming your way and you can’t stop them. 


There is one thing every- Right after them, you'll find millions of Yanks, Tommies, Canucks, 
in the H Offi : 

Ne ee eee Anzacs, French, Poles, Greeks, Norwegians and men of all the 

takes great pride in—the 


ocah tien te te other Freedom loving Nations. They are going to cross you out 


accomplishments of their of the “picture” just as certain as they did Benito. 

Field Men. The Field Men 
a know this interest has You'll find the Bankers National “Family” helping make this 
— helped them to win many 


possible. You'll find them buying War Bonds; cheerfully doing 


a victory and will continue a Ps . 
ae . without things and conveniences as well as their sons, sweet- 
° °o 580. 


hearts and husbands. You'll find them doing anything and every- 
>*¢ thing to make you “Howl” a little louder. We are proud of them. 


r BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


Montclair + * + * New Jersey 
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I N 


DIAN A 


A study of the development of life insurance 


in the Hoosier State, including a review of 


the operations of the domestic companies 


“That Samuel Smith, Samuel 
Judah, and their associates, asso- 
ciated by subscription, as herein- 
after named, are hereby created a 
body corporate and politic, by the 
name of “The Wabash Insurance 
Company’ ...” Thus ran the first 
few words of the charter of the first 
insurance company created under 
the laws of Indiana. Approved on 
Dec. 29, 1830, it endowed its owners 
with the power to make contracts 
of insurance against any risk, ex- 
cept the certain one of death. 

A month later, near the end of 
January, 1831, the Madison Insur- 
ance Company was_ incorporated. 
Its charter powers included all 





a ann 


By LEONARD S. MCCOMBS 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


those granted the Wabash with the 
added one, “to make all kinds of in- 
surance on life and lives.” 

The Madison Insurance Company 
has long since retired but today 
twelve old line life insurance com- 
panies organized under Indiana’s 
laws carry on the work so inaus- 
piciously started over one hundred 
and twelve years ago. These mod- 
ern companies have outstanding 
over $2,156,000,000 of protection on 
the lives of Americans and Terri- 
torials, of which over $327,000,000 
is on the lives of Indianans. 

On April 23, 1905, the late Ar- 
thur F. Hall began the task of or- 
yanizing the Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company. A successful 
young man in his early thirties, Mr. 
Hall had delivered papers for the 
Indianapolis News when he was 
fourteen. At eighteen he was a 
typesetter with the Indianapolis 
Journal. By the time he had 
reached thirty Mr. Hall had han- 
dled the jobs of circulation man- 
ager, advertising manager and, fi- 
nally, assistant business manager of 
the paper. In 1902 the Chicago Tri- 
bune engaged him to build circula- 
tion for that daily in Indiana. 
Later he was with Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indiana publishers. He had less 
than three years’ experience in the 
life insurance field—all of it as field 
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Home office building of the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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superintendent for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society—when he 
set about organizing the Lincoln 
National. 

The sale of the original $100,000 
of capital stock of the Lincoln 
National Life was exclusively in the 
hands of Mr. Hall. He personally 
placed the entire issue. He obtained 
the company’s charter, built up its 
board of directors, sold the com- 
pany’s first policies, and handled all 
office details. Before and for some 
time after its organization the Lin- 
coln National was a one-man com- 
pany. The founder personally kept 
the books of the new company dur- 
ing short intervals when he was not 
in the field building up an agency 
force or selling life insurance 
wherever he could. Five days in 
each week ordinarily were spent in 
the field. On week-ends Mr. Hall 
would return to Fort Wayne to post 
the books, issue the policies which 
had been sold during the week and 
start them on their way to the 
policyholders before he left the of- 
fice for another week sometime be- 
fore dawn on Monday morning. 

The charter of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life was granted June 12, 
1905, but before the company could 
be licensed 250 bona fide applica- 
tions for policies had to be obtained. 
Early in September Mr. Hall had 
obtained this quota and ‘on Sept. 23 
the first policies were actually 
issued. 

By the end of 1905 the home office 
personnel had been enlarged to five 
people, insurance in force had 
reached $532,000 and assets were 
$116,097.30. At the end of last 
year, by way of comparison, the 
Lincoln National Life insurance in 
force had reached $1,280,205,000 
and admitted assets had grown to 
$196,614,000. The one billion in- 
force mark was passed in 1939, 
thirty-four years after the company 
commenced operations. Only one 
other life insurance company has 


grown to a billion dollar institution 


in less time. 

Contributing in great measure to 
the growth of the Lincoln National 
Life was its policy of pioneering 
and assuming leadership in a num- 
ber of life insurance procedures 
and methods. The company pio- 
neered aggressively in the field of 
substandard life insurance. It early 
organized a lay underwriting de- 
partment under executive direction 
which had broad powers over the 
acceptance of risks. The Lincoln 
National was one of the first com- 
panies to make a study of office 
routines and office systems for the 





ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


President, State Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis 


purpose of expediting the issuance 
of business and reducing costs. 
It was also one of the first to write 
Juvenile insurance down to one day 
and was among the first American 
life insurance companies to trans- 
act the reinsurance business on a 
liberal and broad basis. 

The Lincoln National Life has 
acquired $391,900,000 life insurance 
through reinsuring ten companies 
between the years 1914 and 1940. 
The largest transaction of this 
type, which brought $120,000,000 
of life insurance to the company, 
was the reinsurance of the Royal 
Union Life of Des Moines in 1933. 

The complete record of the com- 
pany reinsurance transactions fol- 
lows: 


Amount e° 
Date Company Insurance 
1914 Michigan State $7,900,C00 
1917 Pioneer Lif: 19,000.000 
1928 Merchants’ Life 79,000.000 
1929 Globe Life of D slaware, Omeha 4,000,000 
1929 American ' ife eee 39,000,000 
(Reins. Business only) 
1931 Security Life 46,030,000 
(Reins. Busir e 1s only) 
1933 Northern States Life 4°,000,900 
1933 Old Line Life 23, 100,000 
1933 Royal Union Life 12 000,000 
1940 American National . 7,000,000 
(Bus. in Puerto Rico and Hawaii) 
$391,900,000 


The Lincoln National Life has re- 
insurance contracts with approxi- 
mately 260 companies, including 
some of the oldest and largest in 
the United States. It is believed 
that the company does the largest 
life reinsurance business in the 
world. Its reinsurance activities 
have recently been expanded in 
Central and South America, where 
the company now has contracts with 
20 companies in 12 different coun- 
tries. 

Many small companies have ar- 
ranged with the Lincoln National 
Life to handle all their substandard 
insurance. This enables them to 
compete on equal footing with the 
larger companies. 

Before the Lincoln National be- 
gan to write substandard lives in 
1912, the Fidelity Mutual Life, the 
Washington Life and the New York 
Life had written some of this class 
of business under a limited pro- 
gram. However, once the Fort 
Wayne company had established a 
satisfactory basis for underwriting 
the substandard life insurance, it 
began to seek the business ag- 
gressively. 

The Lincoln National was the 
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first company to develop scientific 
underwriting of underaverage risks. 
The pioneer work of this depart- 
ment was undertaken by Franklin 
B. Mead, actuary of the company, 
who had previously been associ- 
ated with the Maccabees of Detroit. 
Mr. Mead used the previous limited 
experience of the Lincoln National 
and the occupational experience of 
the Maccabees to establish the first 
mortality bases for writing sub- 
standard business. 

The first substandard case was 
accepted by the Lincoln National 
on April 6, 1912, on a rated-up age 





A. L. PORTTEUS 


Vice-President, Indianapolis Life 
Insurance Company 
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The Old White Na- 
tional Bank Building 
at the corner of Clin- 
ton and Wayne Streets 
in Fort Wayne where 
the late Arthur F. 
Hall and one stenog- 
rapher assistant op- 
ened the books of the 
Lincoln National Life 
in 1905. Before the 
end of the year the 
second story room 
(unshaded) quarter- 
ed a home office 
staff of five. 


from 39 to 49 basis. Four more 
substandard cases were issued by 
the company in 1912, all but one 
being on a rated-up age basis. This 
one, issued November 18, 1912, 
with a flat extra premium, was the 
first substandard case issued by the 
company on that plan. 

When the Lincoln National Life 
began writing substandard life in- 
surance it had assets of $800,000 
and insurance in force of $8,000,- 
000. 

With fourteen years of experi- 
ence in the substandard field be- 
hind him and with the company’s 
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- EDWARD B. RAUB 


President, Indianapolis Life 
Insurance Company 











LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1922 1942 


In Indiana Companies: 
Ordinary. $226,603,000 $289,827,000 


Group 950,000 10,620,000 
Industrial. . *38,303,000 26,895,000 
Total 265,856,000 327,342,000 


in Companies of Other States: 
Ordinary 723,530,000 1,706,471,000 


Group 19,012,000 683,232,000 
Industrial 267,160,000 666,160,000 
Total 1,009,702,000 3,055,863,000 
Totals of Domestic and Out-of 
State Companies: 
Ordinary 950,133,000 1,996,298,000 
Group 19,962,000 693,852,000 
Industrial 305,463,000 693,055,000 
Total 1,275,558,000 3,383,205,000 


Percentage of Indiana Life 
Insurance Outstanding in 
Domestic Companies to 
Total of Same Class in 
Force in the State: 


Ordinary 23.8% 14.5% 

Group 4.8 1.5 

Industrial 12.5 3.8 
Total 20.8 9.7. 


* Business in Indiana of the Public Savings Life of 
Indiarapolis. The Western and Southerr. Life of Cincinnati 
reinsured the Public Savings in 1927. The Empire Life 
and Accident of Indianapolis is presently the only domestic 
company writing industrial life insurance in Indiana. It 
began business as a stock, legal reserve company in 1922. 








reputation for the profitable under- 
writing of the business well estab- 
lished, Mr. Hall delivered an ad- 
dress in the middle 1920’s in which 
he took cognizance of some of the 
earlier criticism that had been di- 
rected against Lincoln National’s 
substandard activity. “We began 
fourteen years ago,” he said, “to 
issue policies to substandard or im- 
paired risks, of course, at an in- 
creased premium which in our judg- 
ment would pay for the excess risk, 
This move on our part attracted 





ALBERT H. KAHLER 
Second Vice-President and Superinten- 
dent of Agencies, Indianapolis Life 
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very little attention because it was 
known to very few. However, about 
six years ago, it became generally 
known in the offices of the other 
insurance companies that we were 
refusing insurance to only about 
every 47th applicant instead of 
every 9th applicant as was the 
average life insurance company and 
that a large volume of substandard 
business was being placed on the 
books of The Lincoln National. In 
consequence, a torrent of criticism 
was launched upon us. Our failure 
within a few years was freely pre- 
dicted by the officers of many com- 
panies, some of them _ personal 
friends who truly felt sorry for us. 
Our mortality, however, continued 
to remain low. 

“As our success grew increas- 
ingly greater, our critics began to 
investigate and we began to re- 
ceive visitors, officers of a very con- 
siderable number of companies who 
wanted to satisfy themselves in our 
own offices as to how we did the 
substandard business. We _ wel- 
comed them and they stayed with 
us for periods ranging from one 
day to as long as two weeks. 

“The American Life Convention, 
an organization of about 150 life 
insurance companies, at its meet- 
ing in 1921 appointed a committee 
of actuaries to study this phase of 
underwriting. 

“Now as a direct result at least 
of our activities and_ leadership 
more than 100 companies, among 
them the very oldest and greatest, 
have either engaged in the sub- 
standard business or announced 
that they will do so at an early date. 

“The result to the public will be 
a much broader, better life insur- 
ance service.” 


A Company of Actuaries 


The large reinsurance transac- 
tions of the Lincoln National and 
the company’s unique success in 
the field of substandard life insur- 
ance are broadly recognized as hav- 
ing been directed with typical ac- 
tuarial caution and _  astuteness. 
Perhaps those pessimists to whom 
Mr. Hall referred had failed to 
take note that the fourider had at- 
tracted an unusually large group of 
qualified actuaries to him. Thus he 
had assured for the company a 
Scientifically conservative attitude 
toward all the reinsurance opera- 
tions and other fields in which the 
Lincoln National pioneered. 

The Lincoln National is said to 
number among its personnel more 
Fellows and Associates of the Ac- 
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Home office building of the Peoples Life Insurance Company. 
Frankfort, Indiana 


tuarial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries 





EUGENE O. BURGET 


President, Peoples Life of Indiana 


for the volume of insurance out- 
standing than any other American 
life insurance company. Twelve 
Fellows of the Actuarial Society 
and the Institute are affiliated with 
the company. In addition, there 
are three Associates of the Society 
and the Institute and one Associate 
of the Actuarial Society who is not 
a member of the Institute. 

The following are Fellows of the 
Actuarial Society and the Insti- 
tute: C. R. Ashman, G. M. Bryce, 
C. F. Cross, L. J. Kalmbach, S. C. 
Kattell, A. J. McAndless, F. J. Mc- 
Diarmid, W. O. Menge, Barton S. 
Pauley, H. F. Rood, R. G. Stagg, 
and Margaret Walker. Samuel 
Adams, Mary Cusic and G. J. Varga 
are Associates of both Actuarial 
Societies and H. A. Winters is an 
Associate of the Actuarial Society 
but not a member of the Institute. 

Alva John McAndless, president 
of the Lincoln National, who was 
largely responsible for the com- 
pany’s growth in the reinsurance 
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business and for its many under- 
writing practices, was born in 
Michigan and graduated from the 
University at Ann Arbor in 1917. 
Mr. McAndless commenced insur- 
ance business with the Grange 
Life of Michigan, later becoming 
actuary of the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance Company. He joined The Lin- 
coln National Life in 1919 as as- 
sistant secretary, was named 
secretary in 1926, and served as 
vice president from 1934 to 1936, 
and as executive vice president 
from 1936 to February 1939 when 
he was elected president. He has 
been a director of the company 
since 1924. 

Mr. McAndless is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries, 
has ‘served on the board of gover- 
nors, and was elected president in 
June, 1943. He is also a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America. 
He was president of the American 
Life Convention in 1942, is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and 
has served on numerous committees 
of that organization and also of the 
Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents. He is a director of the As- 
sociation of Indiana Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies and of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany was incorporated September 
5, 1894, and began business a few 
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ALVA J. 
McANDLESS 
President, Lincoln 
National Life Insur- 
ance Company 


days later. It is mutual in form and 
is the oldest legal reserve life in- 
surance company in Indiana. In 
1899 the State was re-incorporated 
under the Compulsory Deposit 
Legal Reserve Law of Indiana 
which requires that the net legal re- 
serve on all outstanding policies 
must not only be maintained but 
must also be deposited with the 
State of Indiana as custodian. The 
reserve must be in securities pre- 
scribed by law. This model law is 





ANDREW M. SWEENEY 


Founder and First President of the State 
Life. He will be 90 years old on 
November 26 


an exacting one but the State Life 
prides itself that the legislation was 
originally sponsored by the officers 
of the company. 

The incorporators of the State 
Life were Andrew M. Sweeney, a 
former school superintendent and 
former clerk of the Indiana Su- 
preme Court, who gave the company 
its name and became its first presi- 
dent; Albert Gall, a former State 
Treasurer of Indiana; Thomas Tag- 
gart, later United States Senator 
from Indiana; Hiram Teter, In- 
diana State Bank Examiner; Robert 
W. McBride, Judge of the Indiana 
Supreme Court; Charles F. Coffin, 
former dean of the DePauw Uni- 
versity Law School; Wilbur S. 
Wynn, a life insurance mathema- 
tician, and Samuel Quinn, an expe- 
rienced life insurance salesman. 

Mr. Sweeney’ became the first 
president of the State Life and pur- 
chased policy Number One issued 
by the company. The venerable 
founder will be ninety years old on 
November 26. He is the sole sur- 
vivor of the original officers and di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Sweeney was president of 
the State Life from 1894 to 1907. 
He was succeeded by Henry W. 
Bennett, who served from Mr. 
Sweeney’s retirement until 1929. 
Charles F. Coffin, Sr., was president 
from 1929 to 1932. Since January 
21, 1932, Robert E. Sweeney, son of 
the company’s first president, has 
been the chief executive officer. 

The first office of the State Life 
was in the old Indianapolis Journal 
Building, now known as the Insur- 
ance Building. The original officers 
and directors composed the entire 
personnel. When these quarters 
proved inadequate, space in the 
Lemcke Building at 106 East Mar- 
ket Street was occupied and later 
the company moved to the Bankers 
Trust Building at Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Streets. The company has re- 
sided in its present home office, the 
State Life Building, since 1904. Its 
home office staff numbers over 200 
persons. 

Andrew M. Sweeney, founder- 
president of*the State Life, was the 
eldest of nine children. As a young 
man he was a teacher in the school 
of Jasper, Ind. and for several 
years was superintendent of schools 
in Dubois County. At twenty-six 
he was a candidate for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 
Indiana. He later served as Clerk 
of the Indiana Supreme Court and 
in 1894, shortly after retiring from 
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that office, he founded the State 
Life with his associates. 

While he was president of the 
State Life, Mr. Sweeney served 
twelve years as presdent of the In- 
dianapolis School Board. A man of 
outstanding personality, of old- 
school dignity of bearing, he was a 
popular speaker and toastmaster. 
Until recent years he was a fre- 
quent contributor to newspapers, 
particularly on Lincolnia. He had a 
rare gift of selecting outstanding 
agents for the company. 

Robert E. Sweeney, president of 
the State Life since January 21, 
1932, is the eldest son of the 
founder. He is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University. He worked in dif- 
ferent departments of the company 
during vacations from 1899 to 1902. 
In March, 1903, he became full time 
secretary of the agency department. 
He completes forty years of service 
with the company this year. He 
has been assistant and associate 
agency manager, agency manager. 
second vice-president, a director, 
vice-president and president of the 
company. He still serves as agency 
manager. 

Mr. Sweeney is a director of the 
Fountain Square State Bank and 
the Western Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Indianapolis. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Theta fra- 
ternity, the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club, and the Highland Golf and 
Country Club. Among his hobbies 
are regular golf, in which he is a 
keen competitor. He has served as 
president of the Association of In- 
diana Legal Reserve Life Insurance 





GEORGE A. BANGS 


President, American United Life 




















Home office building of S.ca‘e Life 
of Indiana 


Companies and has been for some 
years Indiana Vice-President of the 
American Life Convention. 

The State Life operates on the 
general agency plan. It had $185,- 
923,000 of insurance in force at the 
end of last year. Admitted assets 
are $57,159,000. Since organization 
forty-nine years ago, the company 
has paid over $140,000,000 to pol- 
icyholders and _ beneficiaries. It 
operates in twenty-two states. 


Peoples Life of Frankfort 


For a few months after its or- 
ganization in September, 1906, the 
Peoples Life of Frankfort operated 
as an assessment company. The 
incorporators were Milton T. Mc- 
Carty, Andrew A. Laird, Judge 


E. KIRK McKINNEY 


President, Jefferson National Life 


James V. Kent, Hez M. Cohee and 
John C. Shanklin, all of whom are 
now deceased. 

In April, 1907, the company was 
reorganized on the legal reserve 
basis and Eugene O. Burget, now 
president of Peoples Life, was en- 
gaged to manage the business. One 
room over the American National 
Bank was adequate space for the 
young company when it opened its 
books. The offices were enlarged in 
the bank building as the company 
expanded until 1915 when it occu- 
pied its six story concrete and Bed- 
ford stone home office building. 

Andrew A. Laird continued in 
cffice as the People Life first presi- 
dent until July 1, 1926, when he be- 
came chairman of the board. Mr. 
3urget succeeded the founder as 
president and continues as chief 
executive officer and general man- 
ager. 

Two months after the Peoples 
Life started business in 1906, the 
medical examiner in Kokomo, Ind., 
died and it was necessary to bor- 
row $1,000 from the bank before 
Laird and Cohee could drive over to 
Kokomo to pay the claim. By 1910 
when the stock company was or- 
ganized with $100,000 paid-in capi- 
tal, $2,500,000 of life insurance was 
outstanding. 

The Peoples Life has grown 
cautiously but steadily. In 1923 a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent was 
declared, increasing the capital to 
$200,000 and in 1927 another stock 
dividend of 50 per cent was made 
increasing capital to $300,000. Pol- 
icyholders’ surplus now exceeds 





HASSIL E. SCHENCK 


President, Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
Irisurance Company 
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Home office building of the American United Life 


$1,000,000 and life insurance in 
force passed the $60,000,000 mark 
early this year. Over one-half of 
this amount is outstanding on the 
lives of Indianans. The company 
has a splendid agency force. 

The insurance department of the 
Knights of Pythias, from which the 
American United Life has de- 
veloped, was organized in 1877. The 
United Mutual Life was eventually 
formed to take over the insurance 
activities of the Knights of Pythias 
and in 1936 it consolidated with the 
American Central Life under the 
name American United Life. 

The Knights of Pythias was the 
first fraternal to issue life insur- 
ance contracts on the level premium 
legal reserve basis. This step was 
taken in 1906. In August, 1930, the 
fraternal and insurance activities 
were divorced and the United Mu- 
tual Life, an old line mutual legal 
reserve life insurance company, as- 
sumed the insurance business. This 
opened the way for issuing life in- 
surance without fraternal affilia- 
tion. 

The American United Life as- 
sumed all policy contracts of ‘both 
the United Life and the American 
Central Life in full and without 
endorsement. The insurance and re- 
sources of the two companies com- 
bined to create the second largest 
life insurance company in _ In- 
diana. On December 31, 1942, the 
American United had $290,774,000 
of life insurance in force and ad- 
mitted assets were $57,679,190. 

The president of American 
United Life is George A. Bangs. 

One of the founders of the In- 
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dianapolis Life in 1905 was Edward 
B. Raub, since 1934 the company’s 
president. At the time Mr. Raub 
was City Attorney of Indianapolis 
and became general counsel of the 
new company. In 1916 he was 
elected vice-president. 

The Indianapolis Life was or- 
ganized without promotion expense 
as a mutual legal reserve life com- 
pany. When operations began $25,- 
000 of surplus was contributed by 


Farmn Bureau Building 

in Indianapolis where 

home office of Hoos- 

ier Farm Bureau Life 
is located. 





Albert Goslee of Lafayette, presi- 
dent of the City National Bank of 
that city and first president of the 
life insurance company, and Mr. 
Raub and members of his family. 
The amount contributed was _ in- 
creased from time to time but by 
January 17, 1923, the entire amount 
of contributed surplus had been re- 
turned. The present surplus of 
$1,704,834 and special reserves 
amounting to $620,000, have been 
derived entirely from the business. 

When friends of the organizers 
of the Indianapolis Life learned 
that the new company was to be 
built on accepted standards along a 
tested course followed by the larger 
companies, they were told “It 
couldn’t be done.” There was a 
prevalent notion at the time that it 
was necessary to deviate from 
sound principles and practices and 
promote new business by catch- 
penny devices and special contracts 
if a life insurance company were to 
be established in the middle west. 
After its initial vicissitudes the In- 
dianapolis Life began a _ steady 
growth that has carried its insur- 
ance in force beyond $130,000,000. 
It has over $32,000,000 in assets 
and operates in seven States. About 
forty-five per cent of its outstand- 
ing life insurance is in Indiana. 
The persistency ratio of the com- 
pany is between 96 and 97 per cent. 
The company has not reinsured 
other companies and it does not so- 
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licit brokerage business. Practically 
all of its business has been pro- 
duced by its own men. 

When Mr. Goslee retired as pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Life in 
1916 he was succeeded by Frank P. 
Manly, who had been vice-president. 
Mr. Manly served as president un- 
til 19834 when Mr. Raub became 
president. 

A. Leroy Portteus who was em- 
ployed by the company in 1906, a 
year after it was organized, has 
been vice-president since 1934. 

The first agent of the Indian- 
apolis Life was Howard H. Huston 
of Logansport, who built an out- 
standing record over a thirty-year 
period in personal and agency pro- 
duction. Since 1934 he has been 
managing the company’s real es- 
tate. 


Lafayette Life 


HE Lafayette Life Insurance 
T company was organized on Sep- 

tember 26, 1905, by a group of 
eighteen citizens of Lafayette as a 
community enterprise. So enthu- 
siastically did the people of Lafay- 
ette and the surroounding territory 
support the new project that the 
pre-licensing reserve of $25,000 de- 
posited with the Indiana Insurance 
Department was obtained from 
premiums paid on policies sold be- 
fore organization was completed. 
The Lafayette Life has remained 
a mutual company, issuing only 
participating life insurance. Growth 
of the company has been conserva- 
tive but continuous. No mergers 
or reinsurance have been made. 

There has been continuity of 
management of the Lafayette Life. 
Fred L. Alexander was elected 
president in May, 1929, after a long 
training in many different fields of 
the life insurance business, most 
of it with the Lafayette Life. 

Mr. Alexander was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Indiana, in 1883. 
As a young man he sold life insur- 
ance for the New York Life. In 


1911 he became field representative 


of the Lafayette and later super- 
intendent of the renewal depart- 
ment. By 1914 he was comptroller, 
and in 1916 Mr. Alexander was 
elected to the board of directors 
and became manager of the mort- 
gage loan investment department. 
In 1925 he was appointed vice- 
president and four years later presi- 
dent. 

The annual volume of business 
written by Lafayette Life has in- 
creased materially during the past 
few years. In 1934, $2,277,000 of 





LAFAYETTE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Admitted U 


nsurance Insurance 
Assets Written in Force 

Year (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
1934 $6,248 $2,277 $24,447 
1935 6,330 2,596 24,469 
1936 6,494 2,573 24,615 
1937 6,745 3,248 25,765 
1938 6,967 3,360 ,305 
1939 7,157 3,802 27,415 
1940 7,333 4,342 28,678 
1941 7,677 5,162 31,301 
1942 8,159 5,966 3,943 





new business was written. Last 
year almost $6,000,000 was written 
and paid for. Insurance in force 
has increased almost 40 per cent 
since 1934. 

The following table indicates the 
growth of admitted assets, insur- 


ance written annually and the in- 
surance in force at the end of each 
year since 1934: 


Empire Life and Accident 


The Empire Health and Acci- 
dent, predecessor company of The 
Empire Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, was organized in 
Indianapolis in 1908 on the assess- 
ment plan. It was founded by the 
Drake brothers, Charles S. and 
James M. 

On January 31, 1922, the com- 
pany was reorganized on the stock 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Y Preferred Low Cost Contract, $5,000 


Minimum 


Y Special Mortgage Redemption 


Y Salary Savings 


Y Single Premium Life and Endowment 


Y Annual Premium Deferred Annuity 


Y Single Premium Deferred Annuity 


Y Juvenile Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment and Endowment 


Y Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 


Y Complete Group Coverage 


... and all the usual types of contracts. 


General American Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
WALTER W. HEAD, President 


All policies are “registered” with the Insurance 
Department of the State of Missouri. 
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Biography Of 
Dr. Harry A. Hopf 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


Boards; he has taught manage- 
ment at both New York and Colum- 
bia Universities; he has to his 
credit well over two hundred publi- 
cations on various aspects of his 
chosen field of professional and 
scientific endeavor. It has been his 
merited distinction to be called to 
positions of official leadership in 
the majority of associations and so- 
cieties serving the management 
field. Among these should be 
singled out for specific mention the 


American Management Association 
(Vice-President, 1929-30); Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management 
Engineers (President, 1933-35) ; 
Institute of Management (Presi- 
dent, 1929-30); National Manage- 
ment Council of the U.S. A. (Chair- 
man, 1933-36); National Office 
Management Association (Presi- 
dent, 1932-34) ; Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management (Vice- 
President, 1937-39). 

Perhaps Dr. Hopf’s greatest con- 
tribution to advancement of the 
cause of management was made, up 
to the outbreak of the World War, 
in the international field. As one 
of the pioneers in the organization 
of international cooperation in 








Premium Growth vs. Size 


Many of the factors producing the results shown in this chart are discussed 
by Dr. Hopf in his article that begins on Page 4. 


in AB Nione Total Net Premiums of Twenty Life Insurance Companies, 1906-1942 
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management, he participated in the 
First International Congress held 
in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, in 
1924. At many succeeding con- 
gresses he was a welcome and help- 
ful figure, bringing a creative in- 
terest to the most recent develop- 
ments in the art and science of 
management. At the London Con- 
gress, in 1935, he was elected Dep- 
uty President of the Internationai 
Committee of Scientific Manage- 
ment; it thus became his responsi- 
bility to undertake the difficult task 
of initiating and carrying out the 
plans and preparations for the con- 
gress which met in Washington, in 
1938. It was in this connection 
that he was awarded the C.I.0.S. 
Gold Medal, the highest honor the 
international management move- 
ment has within its power to be- 
stow. He thus became the first 
American to receive this rare dis- 
tinction, which has been granted 
only four times in the long history 
of international management con- 
gresses. 

Dr. Hopf is a fellow and mem- 
ber of many scientific organizations 
in this country and abroad. He 
holds five academic degrees, includ- 
ing an honorary doctorate in engi- 
neering, conferred upon him by 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
1942. On the occasion of its cen- 
tennial celebration in 1932, New 
York University, his Alma Mater, 
bestowed upon him its Alumni 
Meritorious Service Medal. In 
1927, the Republic of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia admitted him to honorary 
membership in its leading scien- 
tific institute, the Masarykova Aka- 
demie Prace. 

For a period of 17 years, Dr. 
Hopf has devoted a large part of 
his time to the prosecution of a 
major research project in the field 
of measuring management and de- 
termining an optimum of size. For 
this purpose he chose to examine 
the affairs of a selected group of 
twenty well-known life insurance 
companies and to subject them to 
exhaustive statistical analysis. 
This project is now on the verge 
of completion and the series of ar- 
ticles from Dr. Hopf’s pen which 
The Spectator is happy to publish, 
beginning with this issue, will in- 
clude statement of a number of sig- 
nificant conclusions deriving from 
his researches. These are bound to 
create widespread interest and to 
contribute materially to a better 
understanding of the directions in 
which the solution of many current 
management problems is to be 
sought. 











You wouldn’t take them for leaders in 

business and industry, the tiny tots who 

wear this pin. But they will help to mold 
the destiny of America 


* 


Babies grow up, but it takes more 
than the march of time to fit them for 
a man’s size job. It takes milk and 
bread, clothes and shelter, medical 
care and education. It takes money 
every month. 

That is why men work and sweat, 
to earn a good living for their children, 
to give them a fair start in life. 

But some fathers ‘te not live to 
finish the job that they set out to do 


for their children. And that is why 


“WE ARE 
KEEP/NG 
¥A/TH 


men own life insurance . .. to take 
up wherever they may leave off, 
and complete the plans that they 
laid so well. 

Completing plans that must de- 
pend on years and money has been the 


business of life insurance for over a 


century. 


Ww 


_Aasrachusel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Today’s rich and growing market is an opportunity and 


a challenge for every life underwriter 











PUBLIC 


OPINION 


A well known advertising 
agency official wonders 
whether the primary func- 
tion of the life insurance ad- 
vertising manager is “Yes 
Man” or “Guess Man” 


right out of his field, but it takes more than the 

title to make an efficient advertising manager. Be- 
cause his record is excellent, he’s put in charge of pub- 
lic relations, agency relations, house organ, adver- 
tising and other contacts with field ferce and the 
public, where he is a fish out of water. 

In the light of today’s new requirements, such a job 
is one for seasoned and experienced hands, as never 
before. Too often, too, the company president finds 
this berth an easy out that saves him from impor- 
tunate in-laws who need a job. 

Too often, every phase of an insurance business is 
operated with watchlike precision and battleship effi- 
ciency—except this important department, which, 
often as not, is the “orphan” of the organization. If 
some companies were operated as their advertising is, 
they wouldn’t last out the year. 

Just what are the neglected elements under the 
generic classification of “advertising” that can cost so 
much and yield so little? Let’s analyze the require- 
ments. 

First, it takes a trained writer to produce the mate- 
rial, if it’s to be worth printing. It requires knowledge 
of type, of layout, of artwork and engraving, of paper, 
of inks, of the printing press. Few insurance men 
have this. It isn’t a matter of their ability or brains, 
but one of knowledge and experience. You may call 
in a newspaper man, but does he understand advertis- 
ing or insurance? It takes more than an able writer. 

The new advertising manager may leave the whole 
matter up to the printer. Perhaps he’s better off if 
he does, but few printers understand the intricacies 
of insurance or advertising. Like stenographers, they 
produce reading matter, but few are writers. 

Another partial solution is to appoint an advertising 
agency. There he gets both writing ability and tech- 
nical production brains and experience, but unfortu- 
nately there are few agencies trained in insurance. 

While advertising men, like others, need insurance, 
and while the insurance business, like others, needs 
advertising, the two professions are ofttimes as dis- 
tant as the poles. 


Tre often, an able insurance man is “promoted” 
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Every field of business has its own problems. Even 
within the business, there are few firms in the same 
line with identical ones. The elements of human re- 
actions, mass psychology, cause and effect, may be 
constant, but as a general thing, identical treatments 
can’t be applied to any two concerns, else Macy’s, 
Wanamakers and Sears could all use the same adver- 
tisements. 

Therein lies the weakness of much syndicated mate- 
rial—excellent perhaps for the small country mutual, 
but not representative of large or even medium size 
companies, the syndicated ad is a “patent medicine”’— 
a cure-all for what ails you. “Migosh!’, migoshed a 
large metropolitan agent recently—‘“‘Here I got more 
of these folders than I can use from the ‘X’ company, 
then I got twice as many more from the ‘Z’ company, 
and here ‘Y’ writes that they’re sending me ‘a gener- 
ous supply*!” All the folders were identical except for 
the companies’ imprinted names. 

Seldom can a man sit in a Chicago or New York or 
San Francisco office and churn out copy and advertis- 
ing that applies to all companies. It takes custom- 
made advertising clothing to fit. Cheap ready-mades 
can’t be relied on. But there are exceptions to this, as 
to all rules. Occasionally there is a splendid piece that 
comes off the mass production line, that can be used 
with profit. Syndicate houses produce some fine work. 
So does my neighbor’s dentist, but said neighbor’s 
teeth don’t fit my needs by a long shot! 

This truism remains even in the case of identical 
offerings, such as standardized insurance policies. En- 
tering into the presentation and its consideration are 
the age and reputation of the companies, their loca- 
tions, their ways of doing business, their individuali- 
ties. They are no more identical than two individuals 
who, by freak of fate, may look alike. This is even 
more true in insurance than in merchandised goods. 
It can be a matter of small moment where you buy 
your Camel cigarets, your Stetson hat or other trade- 
marked things. The make and the maker are more im- 
portant than the seller. You get them by name. The 
store and seller are relatively unimportant to you. 

In insurance, the reverse is too often true. The 
seller supplies it, and the buyer half the time doesn’t 
even know what company is on his risk. In all Ameri- 
can business this is a unique situation, particularly in 
view of the money involved. 

A cursory examination of some of the advertising 
matter put out by even leading insurance companies 
proves the profession to be the last great group to rec- 
ognize its tremendous potential for good, good-will 
and good business. Some companies have made an 
outstanding success of their advertising and do a 
magnificent job, but they are the exceptions, usually 
the larger units. 

But regard the 1860 verbosity, the “rainbow 
whoozle,” the total lack of imagination, appeal, mod- 
ern merchandising methods. The advertisement may 
be beautiful but dumb; may be costly and well printed 
and still be only words end-to-end, with as many flaws 
as a good lawyer’s design for a battleship or a wife’s 
driving after her first lesson. Yet it costs as much to 
produce as a good advertisement. More, because it’s 
an extravagant experiment while the other is a pro- 
ducer and a real asset. 

And just look at some of the house organs in the 
insurance field! There’s another example. How many 
are really readable? How many have any real objec- 
tive? Many are about as interesting as a medical or 
law journal to a layman. Expensively printed? Sure! 
But are they good? Like the advertisements, they may 
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be better looking than effective. Much of such mate- 
rial has eye-appeal but no selling value. Much seems 
designed to please some officer of the company, rather 
than with the agent or his prospect in mind—“yes- 
man” stuff. And much lacks the punch because it isn’t 
attractive in appearance, well written, or because it 
tries to make up in figurative desk-thumping what it 
lacks in thoughts and ideas. 

Now money poorly invested can sometimes be re- 
covered, or partly recovered. Bonds, stocks and mort- 
gages that have gone sour have been known to turn 
sweet again. But advertising errors can’t be reorgan- 
ized; every mistake is costly. Broadcasts, expensive 
space in periodicals, printed matter, can’t be re- 
plevined if they fail to pay out as promised .. . or 
hoped. 

The insurance company’s activities can be roughly 
divided into three main fields: getting business, ad- 
justing losses, making investments. The latter may be 
divided into many groups—utilities, municipals, rails, 
U. S. Government, etc. But in the last analysis, one 
of the most important investments is advertising. A 
company knows what it can find out about the Eastern 
Pacific RR, the Philadopolis City 4s due 1985 and other 
issues, but the information is often incomplete, in- 
accurate. Like a timetable, too, it is subject to change 
without notice. As the get-out-from-under boys say, 
fearlessly, courageously, and positively, “This infor- 
mation is gathered from what we believe to be reliable 
sources, but is not guaranteed.” 

Yet, we invest with best judgment and whatever 
available knowledge we can get. We have no control 
of the companies in which our money is put. We hope 
it works out OK. 

On the other hand, advertising of the right kind 
is an investment in the future prosperity of your own 
firm, in the goodwill of your agents and the public, 
in the continuity of increased demand for your prod- 
uct in the years to come. Your own firm, mind you, 
where YOU sit in the saddle, where YOU exercise 
the control—the ONE FIRM you know ell about. Yet, 
in many cases, it’s the most neglected investment in 
the whole portfolio. It CAN be a powerful asset. Too 
often it’s a costly liability. 

Even a comparatively small appropriation can 
amount to a sizeable sum. And the smaller the com- 
pany, the more important it becomes that every dollar 
shoulder its full share of productive work. The little 
insurance companies, least of all, can afford to waste 
advertising money! 

As important as excellence of message and its 
presentation is the matter of continuity. How many 
companies wait ’til one of the vice-presidents, or may- 
be even the Big Boss Himself, gets a wild hair and, 
appropos of nothing, decides to “get something out’! 
Wotta system! Certainly it’s the executive’s place to 
decide on general policy, decide the objectives. It’s a 
man’s place to decide where he wants his house, what 
he wants to pay for it, what kind of house he wants. 
BUT—He doesn’t tell a carpenter: “Gimme a two 
Story house with southern exposure, somewhere up in 
Suburbia.” More likely, he has many consultations 
first with an architect who knows something about the 
type home that’s wanted. He selects the builder with 
some care. He keeps in constant touch with and con- 
trol of the erection of the building. 

The architect is the advertising man. The builder 
is the printer, supplied with specifications down to the 
most minute detail. Under the architects supervision 
and direction are the artists, photographers, engrav- 
ers, and all the other artisans whose co-ordinated 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

e a * 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama © 














efforts produce something useful, valuable, worthwhile. 














NOT the jerry-built “So-and-so’s Folly” that is some- 
times sprung upon an unsuspecting world as a piece of 
insurance advertising! 

The best advertising man can fall down on an insur- 
ance job. He may understand his own profession well, 
but lack the intimate knowledge of his s::bject—insur- 
ance—necessary to success. By the same token, many 
a good insurance man fails in his firm’s advertising. 
It is a rara avis in either profession who has a really 
workable understanding of the other. 

It is the combination of insurance and advertising 
brains that is essential to efficient, economic achieve- 
ment. There’s no lack of grey matter on either side, 
but to produce anything of value they must get to- 
gether, stay together, work together. 

In the light of today’s fast changing scene, govern- 
ment debt and public thinking, isn’t it time for the 
insurance industry to give more serious thought and 
attention to the important subject of public relations? 
—for individual companies to review their entire pro- 
grams ’?—for all to put their advertising on a sound, 
productive business basis? 


POTATOES—WITH SALT 


Salt has been described as “what makes potatoes 
taste bad, if you don’t put it on’. 


Cordiality is like that. It makes a relationship 
more pleasant, once you add it. Sincere cordiality 
—strengthening the spirit for the tasks ahead— 
has marked the relationship of the Shenandoah 
Life and its agents in the field. It is a reason for 


the excellent cooperation between the home office 
and the field. 


The same dash of “salt” in your contacts with 
others will add a pleasant flavor to your daily work. 
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How National Leaders 


Plan Their Work 


Brown C. Woodbury, of San 
Francisco, is president of the 1943 
Top Club of the New York Life. 
Reflecting the nation-wide increase 
of life insurance sales, Mr. Wood- 
bury’s $1,500,955 paid-for business 
under club rules broke all Nylic 
Top Club presidential records since 
1931. Mr. Woodbury deiivered 317 
policies, very few of which were 
over $10,000. 

William C. Lurie, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is first vice-president-at- 
iarge of the New York Life Top 
Club, while Harry J. Talman, of 
Boston, Mass., a former Top Club 
president, is chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board of the club for the 
coming year. 

Brown C. Woodbury, the new club 
president, was born in Des Moines, 
Iowa, March 28, 1893. He joined 
the New York Life field force in 
December, 1926, and soon became 
one of the company’s leaders on the 
Pacific Coast, maintaining consecu- 
tive Top Club membership for the 
past ten years, and achieving vice- 
presidency of the club in 1941 and 
1942. In July, 1943, he completed 
127 consecutive months on the 
$20,000-a-Month Honvr Roll, an in- 
dication of his ability and method- 
ical energy. He is a graduate of 
lowa State College. 

Throughout most of his career 
Mr. Woodbury has specialized in 
underwriting the lives of physi- 
cians and surgeons in the San 
Francisco area and can count 
most of the distinguished profes- 
sional men in that region as his 
friends. He considers enthusiasm, 
will power and organization as the 
three essentials for successful life 
underwriting, and through careful 
planning of his working hours was 
able to roll up a record-breaking 
sales production during the past 
vear, writing comparatively small 
policies. 

Dudley S. Bates, New York Life 
inspector of agencies, Central Pa- 
cific Department, reveals the fact 
that Mr. Woodbury charts his calls, 
study hours and recreational time 
a whole month in advance. On the 
last Sunday of each month he 
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ANTAGONISM 


SALESMAN friend of 

mine has incurred the 
enmity of the office force of 
one of his customers by in- 
sisting on seeing and talk- 
ing to the “big shot” regard- 
less of the importance of his 
business. 

Some of these days 
through death, promotion, 
or resignaiion one of these 
“shiny pants” clerks, now 
being ignored, will move up 
into the purchasing end and 
then my friend is going to 
encounter some sales resist- 
ance he never dreamed of, 
if I may judge by the re- 
marks of the boys who are 
now getting the “brush-off,” 

The moral, if any, of my 
story, is this:— 

A smile, a cheerful greet- 
ing — a little politeness 
doesn’t cost a dime and per- 
haps doesn’t pay off today, 
but tomorrow when Mr. 
“Shiny Pants” is back of a 
shiny desk the dividends 
will come rolling in.—C. A. 
“Doc” Lohman in Slick’s 
Saturday Review. 








draws every prospect file or card 
for the following month, breaking 
the calls down to weeks, and then 
to days. 

As Mr. Woodbury himself ex- 
plains his method: “At the begin- 
ning of each year—club and fiscal 
—I figure out how much business 
I want to pay for that year. Then 
I divide the sum by 50. This gives 
me the amount of business I must 
write each week and still have two 
weeks for my vacation. Every 
Monday morning, I start out with 
the idea that I must get that much 
business that week. If I don’t, it 
just means that I must keep going 
for one, two or more weeks there- 
after until I catch up on my quota. 
If I write more, that’s fine. I let 
it go at that and start out fresh 
on my regular quote the fo!low- 
ing Monday morning. You see, the 
excess gives me surplus business 


OUTSTANDING LIF 


and a good profit at the end of the 
year. 

“It’s a game that I play and it 
gives me a lot of fun. It’s like 
playing golf against par, or bogey. 
When the end of the week comes 
and I’ve beaten the course—ain’t 
that a grand and glorious feel- 
ing?’” 

William V. Lurie, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., leading vice-president-at- 
large of the 1943 Top Club, was born 
in Brooklyn on July 19, 1903. He at- 
tended the Boys’ High School 
there, and was later employed as 
a clerk in his father’s general in- 
surance office, prior to joining the 
New York Life in December, 1924. 
In the evenings he attended Colum- 
bia University and later studied 
at New York University for sev- 
eral years. 

As an agent he soon became a 
regular Nylic Club qualifier, and 
has written many policies of sub- 
stantial size. He was vice-presi- 
dent of New York Life’s Greater 
New York Department (S) in 1941 
and 1942. 

In recent years, Mr. Lurie grad- 
ually began raising his sights at 
the suggestion of Walter Andersen, 
agency director in the New York 
Life Brooklyn Branch. “I found,” 
he says, “that it was no harder to 
write $10,000 and $20,000 cases 
than the smaller ones. After writ- 
ing some of the 20’s I aimed for 
higher levels and began to write 
some good-sized cases. 

“Programming has been very 
helpful to me. It has a strong ap- 
peal because a prospect then begins 
to realize that the face amount of 
insurance owned is not usually as 
important as the income provided 
and the length of time the income 
will continue. Many of my clients 
and prospects formerly felt that 
their life insurance job was com- 
plete when they owned substantial 
lump-sum insurance. Since I es- 
tablished suitable programs for 
them, they have taken a much 
keener interest in their insurance. 
Some are providing, in event of 
premature death, a life income for 
their widows, so that they will 
never be dependent on their chil- 
dren. Others provide a specific in- 
come for their children while they 
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ig insurance is one of the greatest 
developments that the genius of 
man has contrived for the security of 
the individual citizen and his family. 
The enormous development of life in- 
surance in America now comprising 
more than 66,000,000 individual policy- 
holders and representing about 70 per 
cent of the life insurance in the eniire 
world is identical with our free enter- 
prise system and the American way of 
life. It is synonymous with good citizen- 
ship because every policy of life in- 
surance is a goal for the attainment of 
individual security and economic free- 
dom and a plan for the attainment of 
that goal. 








are young, an additional amount 
for college education, and a sum to 
be set aside for graduation and 
wedding gifts. These and many 
other objectives have been ar- 
ranged for in their programs.” 


Re-training Course Boosted 
Volume by 46% 


Field underwriters of The Mu- 
tual Life of New York who have 
completed the company’s new re- 
training course increased their av- 
erage volume by 46 per cent and 
their average number of applica- 
tions by almost 25 per cent in the 
first half of 1943 over the cor- 
responding 1942 period, according 
to J. Roger Hull, vice-president 
and manager of agencies. Average 
six-month volume was $96,261 
against $65,787, while average 
number of applications was 29.6 


against 23.7 for the 1942 period. 


In addition, Mr. Hull said, the av- 
erage application was increased in 
size from approximately $2,700 to 
over $3,200. 

“Comparing these results with 
those of the men who started with 
the course but dropped out or 
otherwise failed to qualify proves 
very revealing,” Mr. Hull said. “In 
the latter group, average volume 
declined by more than 19 per cent 
over last year and the average ap- 
plication declined by $500. This 
definitely establishes that the new 
re-training course of The Mutual 
Life will result in more volume and 


FIMGENTS ARE SELLING 


more commissions for those men 
who follow through with it.” 

The company’s re-training course 
is under the direction of Ben Wil- 
liams, director of training. 


Hints on Writing 
Pension Trusts 


William Probst, assistant to the 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was a speaker 
on the recent program of the Key- 
stone Group of the Life Adver- 
tisers’ Association, in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Probst, who has been conduct- 
ing agency meetings for his com- 
pany throughout the country on the 
subject, spoke on Pension Trusts. 

Prefacing his remarks with the 
statement that, while there were a 
number of specialists on Pension 
Trusts, no one yet could call him- 
self an expert, Mr. Probst intro- 
duced his subject with some defini- 
tions his hearers cou!'d profitably 
keep in mind. The word “pension” 
in this connection, he said, was 
simply a retirement plan, and the 
word “trust” meant the instrument 
which makes the plan effective. 

As an illustration of the safe- 





guards which should surround the 
development of a pension trust 
plan, Mr. Probst drew an analogy 
with an iceberg, which is about 9 
per cent above surface to meet the 
eye and 91 per cent submerged— 
ready to wreck the plan. He then 
outlined in detail the cast of char- 
acters that have an impact on every 
retirement plan. There are ten 
such roles: the stockholders, the 
corporation, the employees, the in- 
surance company, the agency, the 
agent, and the law and regulations 
that have been issued. 

The underwriter, said Mr. 
Probst, has no choice but to act as 
an adviser of the highest order. 
He must be both a salesman and 
a technician, as important in de- 
signing the plan as is the attorney. 
In fact, he must be prepared to 
guide the attorney in the insurance 
aspects of the case. 

If the agent clearly understands 
the operation of Social Security 
and all the elements of the plan 
constructed, he will then be in posi- 
tion to understand the law and the 
regulations applying thereto. He 
believes that the Pension Trust is 
in line with the sccial trend in 
which security stands out para- 
mount, and that it is here to stay. 























"| hear he's an expert of the Beverage Report." 
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(MRS.) NOLA E. PATTERSON 


of successful life insurance 
salesmen surveyed by The 
Spectator either started in life in- 
surance originally or had had pre- 
vious sales experience. (This is the 
third of a series of articles dis- 
cussing factors contributing to suc- 
cess in life insurance field work.) 
Where should an agency manager 
look for men who are !ikely to make 
a success of life insurance selling? 
Unfortunately this important 
question cannot be answered cate- 
gorically. On the other hand a sur- 
vey of successful men who have 
made outstanding records as life 
insurance salesmen reveals some 
interesting facts. While over 50 
per cent of these successful men 
had had previous experience in a 
great variety of businesses and 


ego per cent of a group 
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HOW DO THEY 


Factors contributing to the success 

of outstanding life insurance sales- 

men selected from all types of com- 

panies throughout the nation; the 

third of a series of articles based 
on a Spectator survey 


By LOUIS S. FISCHER 


Associate Statistician, The Spectator 


professions, it is notable that over 
23 per cent had been salesmen and 
over 19 per cent had been in the 
life insurance business during their 
entire business lives. Most of these 
latter started in the field and stayed 
there with increasing success as 
their experience grew. Some few 
of them had office experience prior 
to going into the selling field. Com- 
binine these two sources, we find 
that over 42 per cent of all the men 
surveyed either had had previous 
selling experience or had been as- 
sociated with the life insurance 
business all their business lives. 
Surprisingly, the next largest 
group had been merchants, this 
classification including sales clerks, 
retail storekeepers and wholesalers. 
They comprised less than 1 per 
cent of the total, revealing the di- 


WILLIAM DANA SHELBY, JR. 


versity of the entire group. The 
school teaching profession, gener- 
ally considered to be an excellent 
source of life insurance sales mate- 
rial, was far down the list. 

This survey, then, would seem to 
give an indication that two attri- 
butes contribute heavily to success 
in life insurance field work. These 
are (1) experience in selling, and 
(2) a sound knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Having one the other can be 
gained. Or, having neither, but 
coming into the field fresh from 
school, both can be gained. The 
survey would indicate that men 
trained in business or professional 
pursuits not involving selling may 
have acquired habits or methods of 
thinking which are difficult, though 
not impossible, to discard. 

Certain supplementary data, not 


Cc. V. GROOMS 
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GET THAT WAY? 


covered in this survey, would be re- 
quired in order to draw inescapable 
conclusions. For example, a study 
of a group of men contracted dur- 
ing a given period to discover the 
percentages from various prior 
fields of endeavor who subsequently 
became successful life insurance 
salesmen as compared to the per- 
centages failing would throw much 
additional light on the question of 
whether or not specific prior expe- 
rience has a definite effect on fu- 
ture success in the life insurance 
business. If the rate of successes 
per 1000 men with prior selling ex- 
perience was low, but number of 
such men tested was correspond- 
ingly high, then the fact that a 
large percentage of successful men 
in the business had had prior sell- 
ing experience could hardly be con- 
sidered to be an important fact. 
The phrase “prior selling experi- 
ence” is broad, covering all types 
of goods and services. It is quite 
possible that a careful breakdown 
of such experience would reveal 
that some types of selling tend to 
prepare a man better for success in 
the life insurance field than others. 
Since a rather large proportion of 
the men answering the question- 
naires on which this survey is 
based stated simply that they had 
been salesmen, without specifying 
the type of articles or services sold, 
and what sales training they might 
have had other than that gained 
through experience, a_ successful 


breakdown cannot be attempted at 
this time. 

Another possible direction for 
study would involve the question of 
how much prior selling experience 
normally produces the best results. 
It may be that too little or too 
much would endanger ability to 
make a successful change over. It 
would seem likely that such a study 
would produce positive results. 


Survey Facts 


Most interesting of all the facts 
disclosed by this survey is the per- 
centage of those questioned who 
had had no prior experience in 
other businesses. The idea of 
bringing young men directly into 
the business from school (particu- 
larly colleges and universities), and 
training them for field work has 
intrigued managers and home office 
executives for many years. Any 
large scale plan with such a view 
in mind would involve considerable 
expense and possibly changes in 
policy and practice which could not 
be readily effected without a major 
organizational disturbance. A num- 
ber of managers have undertaken 
to carry out such a plan on a small 
seale, with varying success. 

The results, in many cases, seem 
to have been greatly influenced by 
the personality of ‘he individual 
manager and his assistants. There 
are indications that many manag- 
ers successful in handling men and 
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developing new organization under 
present practices, could not effec- 
tively guide a group of young men 
fresh from school. The problems 
presented are so divergent from 
those usually pertaining to the 
management of life insurance 
agency offices as to preclude the 
probability that any large percen- 
tage of present day managers 
could successfully adapt themselves 
to the solution of them. 

Despite the difficulties, and there 
are more than have been listed 
here, the results of this survey are 
« positive indication that the idea 
merits continued sympathetic con- 
sideration. The writer makes no 
pretense of any superior knowledge 
which would enable him to offer a 
solution to the many problems in- 
volved, but does feel that it offers 
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possibilities which warrant the 
hope that home offices will one day 
find a solution. 

For many years the life insur- 
ance business has been the butt of 
many a wisecrack or slurring re- 
mark based upon the fact that a 
considerable percentage of its field- 
men have been men who were mis- 
fits in other walks of life and who 
have turned to life insurance as a 
last resort. 

Anticipating the next in this 
series of articles, which will be 
based on reasons for entering the 
life insurance business, one re- 
sponder frankly admits that his 
reason was the fact that he could 
get no other job. 

The one best way to overcome 
public opinion that many life in- 
surance men are drawn from fail- 
ures in other lines, would be to 
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create a field force from men and 
women whose entire business expe- 
rience had been in the life insur- 
ance field. This is normal business 
procedure, whereas the practice of 
life insurance in drawing their 
sales forces from outside sources 
is contrary to normal practice in 
any other type of business. 

The idea that selling life insur- 
ance is a sufficiently attractive field 
to attract men who have successful 
records in other business endeavors 
is essentially false. It is an attrac- 
tive field and it is true that some 
successful men are drawn to it, but 
the number is very far from being 
large enough to fill the demand. 
Consequently so long as_ present 
practices continue, every company 
must not only accept but actually 
seek contracts with men who are 
dissatisfied with present connec- 
tions or actually unable (as in the 
case previously mentioned) to make 
any other connection. Many such 
men enter the business with 
tongues in cheek, prepared to leave 
it instantly, once a _ satisfactory 
connection can be established prom- 
ising a regular, dependable income. 

The turnover in life insurance 
salesmen, as everyone knows, is 
very large, and, particularly since 
training programs have become an 
established practice with many 
companies, very expensive. 

It costs real money to contract 
and train a man and if several men 
must be trained to get one perma- 
nent and successful salesman, it 


follows that the cost of getting this 
man and putting him into produc- 
tion is high. How much of a reduc- 
tion in cost per successful salesman 
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could be achieved by training only 
men and women just entering busi- 
ness life is, of course, an open ques- 
tion. But whereas it is unlikely 
that such costs can ever be greatly 
reduced so long as present prac- 
tices are continued, there is room 
for belief that interesting results 
might be obtained by the change 
suggested. 

Aside from selling, the prior ex- 
perience of the other people sur- 
veyed was so diversified as to make 
it impossible to compile a_ table 
having any meaning or value. As 
already mentioned, the third larg- 
est group is composed of merchants 
and the size of this group was not 
large enough either in numbers or 
percentage-wise (0.8 per cent) to 
mean anything. 
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A MESSAGE TO EQUITABLE POLICYHOLDERS 


SENT AS A 
N ENCLOSURE WITH CURRENT PREMIUM NOTICES 
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TAX EXEMPTION FOR LIFE 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


On August 20, 1942 the Board of Directors of your Society passed a 
resolution urging the Congress of the United States to include in the then 
ending revenue legislation three provisions affecting the tax interests of 

olicyholders ; namely, the continuance of the $40,000 exemption of life 
insurance policy proceeds from Federal Estate Tax, some reasonable deduc- 








rs tion for Federal Income Tax purposes of premiums paid by policyholders 
ash for life insurance and exemption from Federal Estate Tax of life insurance 
ly proceeds definitely earmarked by policyholders for the payment of Federal 
ly Taxes on their estates and the deduction for Federal Income Tax purposes 

- of the premiums paid by policyholders on such policies. This action by the 

na Board was communicated to Senator George, Chairman of the Senate Com- 

ts mittee on Finance, and Representative Doughton, Chairman of the House 

mi Committee on Ways and Means, with the observation that precedents for 

such exemptions were CO be found in the British and Canadian tax laws. 
While Congress did not adopt these recommendations, it did insert in 

- the Victory Tax Title of the Revenue Act provision for a credit for premiums 
vi paid for life insurance. In this way it gave recognition to the soundness of the 
. principle involved in exemption from income tax of premiums paid for life 
* insurance. ; ; ‘ 

As a policyholder you will be interested in knowing that on April 19, 
B 1943 Senator Bridges of New Hampshire introduced a bill (S 1016) in the 
. United States Senate which, if passed, will permit individuals to deduct from 
* gross income for tax purposes certain amounts paid as life insurance pre 
. vaiums. The exemption provided by the bill would apply to policies in force 








, on December 8, 1941 and would be limited to 10% of the ss “xh net 
income or to $1,000, whichever is the lesser. This bill is now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Finance. A companion bill (HR 2541) introduced 
in the House by Congressman Goodwin of Massachusetts is now pending 


before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
While the management of your Society has a justifiable interest in the 
effect of taxes upon the capacity of its members to continue their life insur- 


ance programs, it recognizes that policyholders as individuals can be more 


influential than your Society in bringing 60 the attention of their Congress- 
men their points of view on the pending legislation. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


The Joint Committee on Field Cooperation estab- 
lished by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
the American Life Convention and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, has submitted a report 
to the chief executives of 192 companies in the form 
of a 42 page booklet printed in color which not only 
lists and discusses various ideas submitted by the Co- 
operating Companies, but also reproduces the actual 
material used in the development of such ideas. 

The discussions and exhibits cover such matters 
as special plans for war time selling, maintaining lines 
of communication, training and retraining activities, 
recruiting new agents, improving public relations, 
war time service to policyholders and agents, pros- 
pecting aids, agents’ compensation and retirement 
plans, plans for simplifying the agents’ jobs, and 
agents’ recognition and awards. All of this material 
has directly to do with the problems of the companies 
and agents during the war time and the report is a 
distinct contribution to the life insurance business 
in that it provides executives and managers with a 
source-book of ideas which they may draw upon, to 
aid them in the solution of their own war time 
problems. 

The committee consists of Alexander E. Patterson, 
Executive Vice-President of the Mutual Life of New 
York for the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; Gerard S. Nollen, President of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines for the American Life Conven- 
tion and Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society manager in Chicago for the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


POST-WAR POLICYHOLDERS 


An interesting discussion of the problems of policy- 
holders of group insurance under post-war conditions 
was conducted by Abram T. Collier, assistant counsel 
of the John Hancock Mutual .Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, at a recent meeting of the Life Insurance 
Round Table, Insurance Section of the American Buy- 
ers Association. 

Mr. Collier pointed out that these policyholders will 
face certain questions in connection with the appli- 
cation of reemployment divisions of the Selective Ser- 
vice Act. Among other questions of interpretation, 
it was pointed out that, for employers who have never 
had published or written rules relating to the group 
insurance of employees on leave of absence, it may 
be necessary to determine their practice from indi- 
vidual cases. In determining the “established rules 
and practices” by this method, it may also be neces- 
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THE WAR FRONT 


sary to consider both the purpose and the length of 
time for which leaves of absence had customarily been 
given. 


Some impressive figures concerning casualties re- 
sulting from bombings in England and in European 
countries have been issued by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
third vice-president and statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. In the three years 
since Aug. 24, 1940, the toll of bombing victims in 
the British Isles has amounted to 49,000. 

From very meagre reports coming from Axis-con- 
trolled countries, Dr. Dublin estimates that the Ger- 
mans and Italians have paid dearly for the invention 
which they once described in terms of horrible ecstacy. 
He does not estimate any specific figure for casualties 
in Germany, but does believe that the dead in Ham- 
burg raids alone may have amounted to nearly 20,000. 
As to Italy, he concludes, “the number of civilian dead 
in Italy may well be close to those suffered by the 
British.” 

A comparison of United States casualties in the 
Second World War with those of the First World 
War, compiled by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, indicates that 
on July 12th, we have suffered only about half of 
those for 1917-1918. From Dec. 7, 1941 to July 12, 
1943, is exactly the same length of time as the period 
of our participation in World War I. Mr. Dublin 
goes on to warn that “We must be prepared for far 
greater losses than we have yet sustained.” 


BLOOD DONORS’ CENTER 


William Montgomery, president of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Washington, D. C., 
officially turned over the third floor of the company’s 
home office building to the American Red Cross as 
a blood donor center at a ceremony held on July 31st. 
The gift was accepted by Norman H. Davis, Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. Other speakers 
included the Surgeon General of the Army, Major 
General Norman T. Kirk and Rear Admiral H. W. 
Smith, chief of the Research Division, Naval Medical 
Corps. 

* * 

The newly-organized War Service Bureau of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
has published a new booklet entitled “Answers to Ser- 
vice Men’s Questions,” written by Frank B. Runyon, 
director of the bureau. It is a very thorough job 
and undoubtedly will be very helpful, in aiding pros- 
pective service men to prepare for their induction. 
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THE HOME FRONT \ 


COMPANIES 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, lowa, 
has appointed Fred L. Hildebrand as agency manager 
for its Kansas City territory. For the past four years, 
Mr. Hildebrand has been branch manager in Kansas 
City for the Northern Life of Seattle and before that 
he was superintendent of agents for the Sentinel Life 
of Kansas City. 

¢ * * 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee has promoted John P. McDonald to the 
newly-created office of agency secretary. Mr. McDonald 
has been associated with the company for eighteen 
years, starting in the secretary’s department and 
joining the agency division in 1935. His present post 
brings into the company work which is supervised by 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies. 

. * * * 

Thomas Wilson & Company of New York City, one 
of the leading lace manufacturers in the United States, 
recently effected a pension plan for their employees 
both as a gift and to celebrate the organization’s one 
hundredth anniversary. At a meeting of the employees, 
details of the plan were discussed at an open forum 
by Leon Gilbert Simon who was retained by Thomas 
Wilson & Company as pension consultant. Mr. Simon, 
who has often been a contributor to the Spectator, has 
inaugurated some of the foremost pension plans in 
this country. He recently installed pension plans for 
the Charles M. Anderson Corporation of New York and 
for Asbestos, Ltd., one of the largest manufacturers 
of asbestos in the world. The factory of Asbestos, Ltd., 
is at Millington, N. J. In the pension plan of Thomas 
Wilson & Company, several life insurance companies 
participated in writing the annuity policies, of which 
the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston received a 
large share. 

* * 

The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of 
Louisville, Ky., has appointed Dr. Albert S. Irving 
as medical director succeeding the late Dr. W. F. 
Blackford. Dr. Irving has been medical director of 
the American National Insurance Company at Galves- 
ton. At the same time, Morris H. LeVita, who has 
been statistician for the Fidelity Mutual Life at 
Philadelphia, became comptroller for the Common- 
wealth Life. In addition, three veteran officers of 
the Commonwealth retired on September 1. They are 
Vice-President Louis G. Russell, Vice-President and 
Actuary I. Smith Homans and Dr. Louis Weber, assis- 
tant medical director. 

* * * 

Actively interested in the bills introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Styles Bridges (N. H.) and Con- 
gressman Angier L. Goodwin (Mass.) providing for 


the deductibility—for Federal Income Tax purposes 
of premiums paid on life insurance in force on Dec. 8, 
1941, President Bertrand J. Perry of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, has mailed to 
all policyholders a message calling attention to these 
hills and urging all policyholders to communicate ap- 
proval of them to their representatives in Congress. 

The agency force of the North American Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, in honoring vice-presi- 
dent Paul McNamara in their annual birthday drive, 
increased sales 22% over August 1942, making it the 
biggest single monthly record in seventeen months. 

The increase in new business is attributed to the 
company’s new agency expansion program. They re- 
cently entered the State of Georgia, announcing the 
appointment of G. C. McKenzie as State manager. On 
August 1, Max L. Lambert who had served in the com- 
pany’s home office over 25 years, was appointed an 
agency manager for the north and northwest side of 
Chicago with offices a t6228 Broadway, there. The 
Lambert agency in its first month ranked tenth among 
the company’s leading agencies. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The American College of Life Underwriters will 
award the CLU designation to 149 candidates on 
Thursday, September 16, in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. In addition, the Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency will be awarded to four others. Of the 149 
candidates, 141 completed their examinations in 1943; 
and the remaining 8 in prior years. 

* te * 

Plans for the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, which will be under way 
by the time this issue of The Spectator is delivered, 
include addresses by a number of men exceedingly 
well known in the life insurance field. The program 
has been developed around the theme: “The Chal- 
lenge to Trained Leadership,” and the principal 
speaker will be John A. Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. Of special in- 
terest, is the expectation that the Million Dollar 
Round Table will have the largest membership in its 
history. Estimates include 90 qualifying members; 44 
life and qualifying members and 96 life members, or 
a total of 230. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
Pork, Ralph F. Burns was selected from a list of can- 
didates as the new executive manager, succeeding 
John M. Hughes. 
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RULES FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE WOMEN’S 
QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


An applicant for membership in 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table must certify that 
she is a member of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and in good standing with her local 
association. 

An applicant must certify that 
she has paid for $250,000 or more 
of regular life insurance, excluding 
any brokerage business placed in 
her name by another underwriter. 
Volume credit allowed by the Wo- 
men’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table will be as follows: 

Single Premium Annuities, 1% 
times the amount of the deposit. 

Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities, thirty (30) times the an- 
nual premium. 

Group Life Insurance, a twenty 
per cent (20%) credit for Group 
Volume; provided, however, that the 
total volume credit shall not exceed 
in any one year $50,000. 

The volume of Single Premium 
and Annual Premium Deferred An- 
nuities and Group insurance sepa- 
rately and collectively cannot ex- 
ceed 60 per cent of the qualifying 
credits. 

Volume credit for other regular 





A Valuable Connection 
For Capable Life Agents 


Our Company offers its 
Agents numerous specialized 


leads. 


Our moderate size enables us 
to know our Agents and their 
problems. 


Effective Home Office assis- 
tance is available on closings. 


The financial soundness of our 
Company and our full line of 
policy forms (including Juve- 
nile) further help the Agents’ 
endeavors. 


Write tor further information. 


The UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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life insurance will be as per com- 
pany credits allowed to _ their 
agents. 

Letters, certifying to the amount 
written by the prospective member, 
must be received by the chairman 
from an officer, manager or general 
agent of the company or companies 
through which the business was 
placed. 

Qualifications may be made by 
any eligible producer in any period 
of not less than twelve consecutive 
months ending prior to Aug. 1, of 
any year, provided, however, that 
no business used shall be a duplica- 
tion of any used in previous quali 
fications; and provided further 
that a person may use, for qualifi- 
cation, a period of less than twelve 
months if she has attained her 
requisite volume in less than one 
year from the date of her entering 
the business. 

When a member shall have quali- 
fied for membership for three con- 
secutive years, she shall become a 
“Life” member. Such “Life” mem- 
berships must be renewed annually, 
by paying of dues in the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
and certification of membership in 
good standing in her local Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. A 
“Life” member may also become a 
“Qualifying” member by conform- 
ing to the rules set forth and shall 
be known as a “Life and Qualify- 
ing’? member. 

Dues shall be $7.50 annually. 
Dues may be changed only by a 
majority vote of those members in 
attendance, such voting to take 
place only at a regular annual meet- 
ing. 


Self-Pressure Selling 


Some very interesting figures as 
to what life insurance salesmen can 
do when they follow an arranged 
program and work efficiently are 
given by R. L. Bailey, Manager of 
the Mason City (Iowa) Agency of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines. Signing work pledges for 
June, dedicated to President Nol- 
len, they promised to work 1,500 
field hours, make 1,365 “seen’”’ calls, 
hold 389 actual selling interviews, 
and write 92 applications. They 
more than met their quota, putting 
in 1,892 hours of field work, mak- 
ing 1,391 “seen” calls, holding 470 
actual sales interviews and writing 
145 applications. Result: $470,000 
new business. 


J. C. Peasley 

J. C. Peasley, president and 
treasurer of the Bankers Mutual 
Life Company of Freeport, IIL, 
died recently in that city at the age 
of 72. He was prominently identi- 
fied with life insurance in the 
Middle West for many years, hay- 
ing begun as an agent in 1900. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Peasley’s 
only son, M. V. Peasley (vice- 
president of the Bankers Mutual 
Life), died late in 1941. 

J. C. Peasley had been with the 
Bankers Mutua! Life at Freeport 
since 1909, later becoming secre- 
tary and having been president 
since 1931. 























THE SILENT PARTNER 


The Lincoln National man is 
putting the post box on the corner 
into the Life Insurance business 
—as a full-time partner. 

With modern lead-producing 
Direct Mail plans, he is able to 
multiply his prospecting efforts— 
reduce cold canvas calls—organ- 
ize his travel—spend more time 
with prospects, less time finding 
them. 

Direct Mail inquiries from 
earefully selected lists average 
12%—proof that the corner post 
box is a working partner. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 
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HAT OLD SAYING about the pen being 
pore ose than the sword was never truer 
than it is today. 

The swords of modern war are tanks and 
planes and ships and bombs. These things cost 
money ... huge sums of money . . . and that 
makes money the first requirement in fighting 
a war. 

Every time an American opens up a fountain 
pen and writes a check to pay taxes, or to buy 
a War Bond, or to sign a pledge to put at least 
10% of his pay into War Bonds, that pen is 
helping to make possible the swords of mod- 
ern warfare. 

Your Government not only can’t fight a war 
without money, but Victory will require all the 
money you can spare! And your Government 
needs that money right now! 

Buy all the War Bonds you possibly can. Buy 
them regularly by making every pay day Bond 


war Weapon 






day! No doubt you are now doing your bit ... 
but the time has come for all of us to do our 
best. Buy an extra War Bond this month. 


Through investment in Government Bonds, 
your life insurance companies are helping to 
finance the war effort. Metropolitan, for ex- 
ample, has invested substantial sums for the 
benefit of its policyholders. Metropolitan’s 
Home Office and Field employees are also buy- 
ing War Bonds by direct purchase as well as 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Our boys are giving their lives . . . the least 
that we can do is to lend our money! U.S. War 
Savings Stamps may be purchased from any 
Metropolitan agent, or at any Metropolitan 
office. 
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Metropolitan Life 
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Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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PRESIDENT 
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THIS IS THE SIXTY-FOURTH in Metropolitan’s series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, September 4; Forbes, September 1; 


Newsweek, September 6; United States News, Sep- 
tember 3; Time, September 6; Nation’s Business, Sep- 
tember; This Week, September 12; American Mercury, 
September. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 
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There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Matual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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PITTSBURGH: On the eve of the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, temporary 
interest centers around the probable official elec- 
tions. There are two candidates for secretary: W. W. 
Hartshorn, of the Metropolitan Life at Hartford, 
and Roy Ray Roberts, at Los Angeles with the State 
Mutual. Also, a fortnight before the convention 
opens (and at the time of the meeting of the NALU 
nominating committee in Louisville), there were 
seven candidates for the six open trustee positions. 
Two of the retiring trustees are from Ohio, but the 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters (not wishing, 
probably, to urge forward two men from a single 
State) endorsed Ralph Hoyer, senior trustee, who 
had been elected two years ago for a full term. That 
does not necessarily mean that the other Ohio 
trustee, Judd C. Benson, will not be _ re-chosen. 
Among other trustee candidates looked upon as hav- 
ing an excellent chance for selection is my friend 
EK. A. Crane, of the Northwestern Mutual at Indian- 
apolis. From time to time for several years I had 
the opportunity of visiting with him in his office and 
I know the high regard in which he is held through- 
out the business. 


ST. LOUIS: In picking Second Vice-President R. E. 
Bowden to take charge of its agency department, the 
General American Life Insurance Company of the 
Mound City has made a move that will undoubtedly 
win the acclaim of its field forces. (He succeeds 
Vice-President Jack T. Lynn in that post; Mr. Lynn 
having retired to give full time to family interests 
in the Parkin Printing & Stationery Company and 
the Tiller Tie Company.) Mr. Bowden is an agent’s 
agency man. After attending Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and Centre College, he went immediately into 
life insurance as a personal producer. Subsequently, 
he was interested in agency field organization and 
eight years later he went with the General American 
as supervisor of agencies. That was in 1938. He 
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became supervisor of sales in the group division two 
years afterward and then, in 1941, was promoted to 
second vice-president. 


CLEVELAND: When the fifty-seventh annual ygath- 
ering of the National Fraternal Congress is held in 
the Hotel Cleveland on September 28-30, it is more 
than likely that the next president of the organiza- 
tion will be a woman. She is Mrs. Grace W. Mc- 
Curdy, head of the Royal Neighbors, who is now 
vice-president of the NFC. The National Fraternal! 
Congress has been growing steadily in size and im- 
portance and its conventions have become as large 
from an attendance standpoint as any in the busi- 
ness. The fraternals, some seven years ago, looked 
ahead and began ironing out many of their problems 
and difficulties. They were successful in standing 
up for their rights against several mistaken insur- 
ance superintendents and they are on the threshold 
of further development. The Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
vention will be headed by the retiring-president of 
the NFC, N. J. Williams of Neenah, Wis. 


DES MOINES: Life insurance companies are show- 
ing considerable interest in the suit which the 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
Wichita has begun against Insurance Commissioner 
Charles Fischer of Iowa. Outcome may be a court 
decision as to the extent of the authority of the 
commissioner in dictating what shall go into a life 
policy. Iowa law says no life policy shall be written 
there until the contract form has been filed with the 
insurance department and approved by the commis- 
sioner. ‘Commissioner Fischer failed to approve a 
policy of the Farmers & Bankers because it was 
headed “Ideal Policy.” He maintained that the type 
of policy should be described by the title and also 
objected to the war exclusion clause on the ground 
that it was not the same as that used by other com- 
panies operating in Iowa. Any clarifying lowa deci- 
sion in the matter may establish precedent, not only 
for procedure there, but in other States. 
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They Serve 
im Peace and in War 


* Fighting men from The State Life 
Organization have pledged their lives 
in the cause of Freedom. . . The State 
Life owns $11,000,000 in War Bonds 
and other U. S. Government securi- 
ties . . . Payments to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries total $140,000,000 

Life Insurance and The State 
Life serve in Peace and in War. 
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Since Dec. 7, 1941, U. S. life insur- 
ance agents have made one of the most 
impressive and valuable contributions 
of the country’s entire war effort. In 
co-operation with labor, management 
and other groups, life agents have in- 
itiated payroll savings plans for the 
purchase of War Bonds, in over 78.- 
000 firms, covering 15,000,000 work- 
ers, and accounting for five billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds! 

Moreover, in addition to this vol- 
untary contribution, life men are in- 
creasing their own business week by 
week. And a large percentage of their 
premium dollars also is invested in 


War Bonds! 








BEST WISHES 
TO NALU., 
FOR A VERY 
WORTHWHILE 
CONVENTION- 
MEETING AT 
PITTSBURGH! 























The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, O. 
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By BOB FOLEY 


F I’ve heard it once, I’ve heard it a hundred times. 
“Why, I’ve got no competition.” Sometimes the 
chap was just kidding himself. But often enough the 
speaker was right. He had no competition because he 
was able to hold his clients by doing 2 good job of 


“rendering service.” 
* * x 


’VE written about “rendering service” before. It 

comes up again because, as I see it, the whole future 
of the life insurance business hinges upon those two 
words. A salesman can no longer sell insurance for 
the purpose of creating a tax-free estate, so that part 
of his sales approach is destroyed. Insurance still 
may avoid payment, in most States, of inheritance 
and estate taxes, if the proceeds are paid to a named 
beneficiary. How long that will last is simply guess- 
work. 


* * “ 


ECULIARLY enough, the 1942 Revenue Act pro- 

vided more real selling material for the agent than 
anything since Social Security. At least it provides 
the agent with an entrée to sit down and talk to a 
client. Service should enter in then. Scrutiny of a 
client’s holdings should uncover all those obscure er- 
rors that creep into even the most carefully written 
documents. Such things as bringing tke beneficiary 
provisions up-to-date. They do marry, you know; 
sometimes have children, too. Just a few days ago | 
had occasion to look over a man’s insurance. The con- 
tingent beneficiary provisions, as written, designated 
his two daughters, share and share alike, with the full 
proceeds payable to the survivor. At the time the pol- 
icies were written, both daughters were married. 
Since then both have had children. The effect of the 
wording of these settlement provisions is to disinherit 
the issue of the first daughter to die. 


* * 


HIS policy was written by a well-known general 

agent who certainly knows better. But it serves to 
point out that it simply will not do to sit back smugly 
and say, ‘None of my policies ever was written that 
loosely.” They may be invulnerable in every way. 
Yet, the other fellow may have been a thickhead. It 
won’t hurt an agent to make sure his clients are 
getting maximum protection and distribution from 
their insurance. The opportunity to check an insur- 
ance estate is a priceless opportunity. The frequency 
of mistakes in such things as mis-stated ages, correct 
spelling of names, the release of former assignments 
and other inaccuracies, is appalling. The consequences 
of a corporation paying premiums on a policy which 
the assured owns, in which the right of naming the 
beneficiary is not reserved, are not irreparable, but 
are apt to create a devil of a headache to executors; 
to say nothing of the income tax deficiency his estate 
may suffer because of the additional compensation the 
Tax Commissioner will find he has received. Above all 
else, the agent should insist upon the opportunity to 
examine those policies in which there is the slightest 
possibility that the designation remains “—payable to 
his executors or estate.” 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


NE of the most encouraging developments in life 
O insurance in Canada since the start of the war is 
one that is seldom written about. We are referring 
specifically to the keener public reception being ac- 
corded group insurance. According to Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn, Ontario superintendent of insurance, the pro- 
portionate gain in group insurance in his province 
last year was much greater than that for either ordi- 
nary life or industrial insurances. 

* * 

HE reason for this, of course, is fairly easy to trace. 

The employment index in Canada at the present 
time is at its highest level in the history of the coun- 
try and the chances are that there will be little, if any, 
reaction from the existing peak for some time to come. 
There did seem to be a feeling that Canada’s war pro- 
duction might have to be eased up a bit, with 
numerous contracts having been fulfilled in toto; but 
now that invasion has begun existing stocks of sup- 
plies will start moving and replacements will be in 
order. This is taken to mean that industry will con- 
tinue to hum until Armistice. 

; ce * 

NCREASING purchases of group insurance today 

can have a most important post-war effect on the 
institution of life insurance as a whole. Many who are 
being covered under divers types of group plans at the 
present time are buying their first insurance. While. 
in some cases, complaints may be heard that they are 
being subjected to “just another one of those deduc- 
tions” from pay envelopes, these same workers will 








Design for Victory 


More than fifteen per cent of those com- 
prising the Equitable Life of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. 
Equally important, one hundred per cent 
of all Equitable Life of Iowa field repre- 
sentatives who are continuing to serve as 
Life Underwriters are doing their full part 
by extending the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to preserve the economic well being 
of the home-front. 


Eourranie LIFE OF I0WA 


Founded 1867 
HOME OFFICE ° DES MOINES, 





new job rolls around. 


see direct benefits paid out to families o{ buddies now 
on the job. That is bound to come, for despite all pre- 
cautionary measures the accident ratio is running at 
about double the peace-time rate in Canadian industry 
today. It only takes one death from accident in a plant 
today to sell one hundred, two hundred, or a thousand 
people on the value of life insurance. Fellow workers, 
under joint protection of a vast group plan, will be 
advised that the family of so-and-so has been looked 
after by the underwriting company. When that hap- 
pens, then doubting Thomases in the scheme will be- 
come reassured. In other words, they wil! become sold 
on life insurance. 
T is for this reason that we believe that group insur- 
ance today can scale greater heights than ever be- 
fore. A vast potential market is opening up, one that 
was untapped before. It remains for those mapping 
Canada’s insurance future to take this into considera- 
tion with respect to the post-war era. There is bound 
to be a lot of switching from job to job in the readjust- 
ment period that will follow the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. It will be during this period that the goodwill 
being created by life insurance today among its newer 
clients must be protected at all costs. It is quite com- 
mon for group policies to terminate when an employee 
leaves a concern which has such a plan. And it’s that 
feeling that “I’ve got nothing to show for it” that 
insurance still must guard itself against. True it is, 
rates on group plans are exceptionally low. That has 
always been one of their features. We would venture 
a guess that buyers of group insurance today wouldn’t 
mind paying just a little more if they could be assured 
that if and when they are laid off their group insur- 
ance contributions have built up a little buffer until a 




















Corporation Insurance 


(me of our leading producers in the field, Felix U. Levy 
of New York, writing of the immediate future of our 
business, expresses the opinion that ‘“‘while it is obvious 
that personal life insurance markets face a_ further 
prospect drain with the additional drafting of manpower, 
it is nothing to get too concerned about. 


“We simply must do two things,” he says, “readjust 
our thinking about current markets, explore every avail- 
able market to the nth degree. Neither of these steps 
constitute a major market, nor should either be casually 
dismissed Our thinking to be productive must be elastic, 


also 


“As long as there is a private corporation doing busi- 
ness, we have a valid talking point for business insur- 
ance. We have heard again and again, and have seen 
for ourselves in a great many instances, the premium on 
technical competence that exists today 


“Never before have corporations been so precariously 
placed due to the siphoning off of experienced men into 
the armed forces or government jobs. So much also de- 
pends on the proper channeling of corporate stock. This | 
is a big, full-time job for us, and if capably done, should 
he productive of good, solid business.” 











THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 
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Chairman of the Board 
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INDIANA 
(Continued from page 39) 


plan and the present title was as- 
sumed at that time. The initial 
paid-in capital was $100,000, which 
was increased to $300,000 in 1927 
by a stock dividend. In 1927 the 
Empire Life and Accident rein- 
sured the American Home Life of 
Gary, Indiana; in 1933 the Indiana 
industrial business of the Ameri- 
can Bankers of Jacksonville, IIl.; 
and in 1934, the Union Standard 
Life. 

The Empire Life and Accident 
is the only Indiana Company writ- 
ing weekly premium business. In 
addition to industrial life insurance 
and weekly premium health and ac- 
cident insurance, the company does 
an increasing volume of ordinary 
life and monthly commercial health 
and accident. Last year industrial 
life premiums were $962,856, ordi- 
nary life, $218,758. Premiums of 
the health and accident department 
were $442,659. Ordinary life insur- 
unce in force increased from $8,- 
994,000 to $9,931,000 in 1942. In 
the industrial life department, in- 
surance outstanding rose from $24,- 
184,000 on January 1 to $26,895,- 
000 on December 31. During the 
ten-year period between December 
31, 1932, and December 31, 1942, 
total insurance outstanding in- 
creased from $8,405,000 to $36,- 
825,000 or almost 300 per cent. 


Conservative Life 


The founder of the Conservative 
Life of South Bend was Dixon W. 
Place, a farmer who moved to St. 
Joseph County in 1881. He was 





DIXON W. PLACE 
Founder and First President of the 
Conservative Life of South Bend 
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HARRY V. WADE 
Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager, Standard 

Life of Indiana 


born in 1850 in Camden, Prebel 
County. As president of the Kanka- 
kee River Improvement Company 
in 1896 he succeeded in having the 
famous Place Ditch put through 
the Kankakee Marsh. The comple- 
tion of this project opened thou- 
sands of acres of valuable land for 
farming. Mr. Place owned over 
6,000 acres of this land at his 
death. He was also president of 
the Indiana and Illinois Deep 
Waterways Association. 

Of the original officers and di- 
rectors, Samuel Parker, who is still 
general counsel of the company, 
survives. Joseph M. Stephenson, 
president, succeeded Mr. Place in 
1925. He was owner and publisher 
of the South Bend News-Times un- 
til December 31, 1938, when he re- 
tired to devote all his time to 
other enterprises in which he is in- 
terested. The active management 
of the Conservative Life for years 
has been in the hands of A. S. 
Burkhart, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. The company has 
over $26,400,000 of life insurance 
in force. 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


Organized nine years ago as a 
stock company, the Standard Life 
of Indiana was, until two years ago, 
almost entirely owned by its pol- 


icyholders. The stock was held by 
some 6,800 stockholders and policy- 
holders, most of whom lived in In- 
diana. 

The first president was Harry 
G. Leslie, the immediate past goy- 
ernor of the State. Because of their 
wide acquaintance throughout the 
State, Governor Leslie and his as- 
sociates were able to interest a 
number of prominent citizens in 
the formation of the company. 

In 1937 Governor Leslie died 
and J. Raymond Schutz, a nation- 
ally known educator and _ speaker, 
was elected president. 

In July, 1941, Harry V. Wade, 
then vice-president of the American 
United Life, became vice-president 
and general manager. E. J. Barker, 
a prominent agriculturalist, is trea- 
surer. E. H. Stein, former speaker 
of the Indiana House of Represen- 
tatives, is secretary. J. W. Cherry 
is vice-president. 

The Standard Life has had a re- 
markable growth for a young com- 
pany. It has over $24,000,000 of 
life insurance in force and about 
$1,500,000 of admitted assets. 


Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
The Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
was organized as one of the enter- 
prises of the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau, Inc. It commenced business 
in March, 1937, about two years 
after the Farm Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Company of Indiana, Inc., 
an automobile insurance carrier 
promoted by the Farm Bureau, be- 
van business. On the charter cam- 
paign for applications, about $2,- 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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JOSEPH M. STEPHENSON 
President, Conservative Life 
of South Bend 
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Women In Life Insurance 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ket be accused of taking men’s 
jobs. The right of the individual 
woman to work must be recognized 
and provided for, just as the right 
of the individual man to work.” 

A sub-committee was appointed 
to study the post-war problem as 
it applies particularly to women. 
However, it was the sentiment of 
the committee that post-war prob- 
lems will concern equally men and 
women and “the problem of women 
need not be considered apart from 
the problem of men except (1) in 
those cases where women’s con- 
tributions are of special impor- 
tance and (2) in those cases where 














GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY— 


We are ready to make several 
General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities 
in which we are not now rep- 
resented. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his in- 
come and develop an Agency 
of his own. The territory: 


Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested, write. 


Vv. W. Edmondson, 
Asst. to the President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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B USINESS underlies everything in 
our national life, including our spiritual 
life. Witness the fact that in the Lord's 
Prayer, the first petition is for daily 
bread. No one can worship God or love 
his neighbor on an empty stomach. 
—Woodrow Wilson, May, 1912 


VIRGINIA 


“THE NATURAL BRIDGE TO SECURITY” 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
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there is danger that women will 
not be given full opportunity for 
participation in social, intellectual 
and economic life.” 

The right of the _ individual 
woman to work is no legal right 
and, therefore, more or less theo- 
retical; even if a considerable pro- 
portion of women who made good 
are retained by their employers, it 
offers no solution for the bulk of 
female workers. On the other 
hand, the right of the individual 
service man to work is guaranteed 
by the law which forces the em- 
ployers restore his former job. 
Public works, as planned by the 
National Resources Planning 
Board for the post-war period, pro- 
vide by far more work for men 
than for women. 

Even if special projects are 
worked out in behalf of women, 
public works aré temporary re- 
sources in an emergency; only co- 
operation of industry, labor and 
government will lead to the perma- 
nent solution of the _ post-war 
problem. Philip D. Reed of the 
General Electric Company recently 
said: “The war will advance by 
several decades the trends away 
from laissez faire and toward eco- 
nomic planning under government 
supervision.” 

Willingness to cooperate on the 
basis of making sacrifices is 
voiced by E. R. Stettinius, U. S. 
Steel Corporation: “The goal of 
production shall not be profit 
alone. This is the spirit of our 
age.” M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, strikes the 


same note of social responsibility 
in these words: “Our goal will be 
a higher standard of living ex- 
tended down to our lowest income 
group. If we use our intelligence, 
the possibilities of creating a bet- 
ter life for our 130,000,000 people 
are without limit.” 

A survey of 360 manufacturers 
shows that two-thirds are anxious 
to develop new products, to pro- 
vide building, housing, food and 
clothing for all. Social responsi- 
bility means that every branch of 
business must realize what can be 
done in its special field to make 
readjustment possible with the 
greatest advantage to the country. 

Today there is over $130,000,- 
000,000 of commercial life insur- 
ance in force in the United States. 
Dollars oblige. Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, believes that, “In 
the post-war expansion of American 
business and with it, a recognition 
by all business enterprises and in- 
dividuals of their social responsi- 
bilities to help raise the standards 
of all our people.” 

The English tradespaper Bank- 
ers demands that insurance emerge 
from the present ordeal a more effi- 
cient instrument of social econ- 
omy, willing to extend its social 
services. 

Life insurance has greatly ad- 
vanced since the first World War 
and most probably will flourish 
after the present war. Millions of 
people have become _  insurance- 
conscious. Not only the men in the 
service, but also the women, the 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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nurses, Waves, Wacs and _ the 
members of other military units 
admitted to buy National Service 
Life Insurance have become fa- 
miliar with life insurance’s funda- 
mental idea. The women buyers 
will do everything in their power 
to make future family security 
possible. 

The woman market will not cease 
to play an important réle in life 
insurance. In the post-war period 
single women — together with 
widows—will be of greater signifi- 
cance, and life insurance ready to 


ed} 





that many a well-rounded insurance 
program had its inception in a 


By 
Derk shire JUVENILE Poucy 


comply with the requirements of a 
social-minded era, will readjust 
itself to their needs. The female 
beneficiaries of life insurance poli- 
cies will need advice in investment 
and in providing for their own fu- 
ture. They will need understand- 
ing—and kind women agents. 


There will be no lack of them. 
Among the women who will give up 
the jobs in which they substituted 
for men in service, there will be 
many who will be happier earning 
their own living than receiving un- 
employment benefits. 


Life insur- 








© Our Portfolio of Juvenile Policies is outstanding in 
the Juvenile Insurance market today with no exception. 

For instance, we issue on thelives of children from 
ONE DAY to TEN YEARS of Age. Payor Benefits 
—death only, or death or disability of the Payor. 

These facilities afford agents and brokers excep- 
tional opportunities to capitalize wpon one of the 
greatest potential markets for life insurance. 

Today’s children must be financially fitted to suc- 
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ance companies will be able to se- 
lect the best fitted among them 
for training as agents. 

There will be many, many thou- 
sands of women who will get pen- 
sions and be anxious to supplement 
this income. They will be glad to 
accept a chance to do part-time 
work. 

Women in life insurance~—a 
phrase that will mean more and 
more, and the woman’s influence 
will, in future, be progressively 
greater in this important field. 


How Life Agents 
Are Motivated 


(Concluded from page 21) 


established, only recently (last 
June) were awarded the first 
designations of C.P.C.U. (Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriter) of the American Insti- 
tute of Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters, Inc. “Life” has made 
tremendous strides education-wise, 
as witness college courses in life 
insurance, company training plans, 
correspondence courses, books, 
trade journals and underwriters’ 
association-sponsored educational 
meetings. 

It is gratifying to note, in the 
casualty and fire field, that agents’ 
associations have recently been ex- 
periencing a great “educational 
surge,” so that, in addition to the 
fire-casualty counterpart of the 
C.L.U., the local agents’ associa- 
tions now sponsor a_ carefully 
worked-out program of “refresher” 
sourses throughout the nation. 

As will be seen from these brief 
statements, today’s insurance buyer 
—whether he be interested at the 
moment in life, casualty or fire— 
is being served by a corps of agents 
who are now better trained to give 
good service than ever before in our 
history. 

And so, I take off my hat to the 
life insurance agent, with all his 
faults. As we “point with pride” 
to the growth of insurance, let us 
not forget the one man who has 
made all this progress possible. 
As has been wisely said, “We have 
pointed with pride to our sky- 
scrapers, our high standard of liv- 
ing, and the size of our businesses. 
We have failed to point with pride 
to the management of the great 
economy behind these achievements 
—to explain how they got that 
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INDIANA 
Continued from Page 58) 


000,000 of life insurance was 
pledged or almost ten times the re- 
quired minimum under Indiana 
law. 

President Hassil E. Schenck and 
the other executive officers of the 
company are also officers of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. The 
yeneral manager is Morley H. 
Ringer, formerly assistant reinsur- 
ance secretary of the Alliance Life 
Insurance Company. During his 
absence on duty with the Navy, the 
company is being managed by Jack 
J. Rosebrough. 

The policies of the Hoosier Farm 
Bureau Life are patterned after 
those of the Country Life, a sub- 
sidiary of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. 

In five and one-half years of op- 
erations up to December 31, 1942, 
the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life had 
grown to a company with over $14,- 
000,000 of life insurance outstand- 
ing. It has admitted assets of 
$500,000. 


Jefferson National Life 


Four years ago the Jefferson Na- 
tional Life commenced business 
with no agency force or established 
organization to support it. On July 
31 last, the company had over $16,- 
200,000 of insurance in force. It 
recently entered Michigan and 
Ohio. 

The sale of life insurance has 
been promoted by the wide distri- 
bution of the company’s shares of 
stock which have been distributed 
in small amounts to prominent citi- 
zens of many Indiana communi- 
ties. These stockholders have as- 
sisted not only in writing new in- 
surance, but in obtaining local rep- 
resentatives for the company. 

E. Kirk McKinney, founder of 
the Jefferson National, was for- 
merly state manager of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in In- 
diana. He has an extensive back- 


ground in organizational and in-~ 


vestment work. 





A. A. LAIRD, 
Founder, 
Peoples 
Life, 
Frankfort, 
Indiana 


Four years ago, the Brotherhood 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne was organized with a 
paid-in surplus of $25,000 by the 
same group of individuals con- 
nected with the management of the 
Brotherhood Mutual Fire. Both 
companies are small. The life com- 
pany wrote about $20,000 of pre- 
miums in 1942 while its affiliated 
fire company wrote approximately 
$50,000 in premiums during the 
same period. 

Brotherhood Mutual Life writes 


ordinary life, endowments and 
term policies, computed on the 
American Experience Table 3% per 
cent reserve. . Officers of the Bro- 
therhood Mutual Life are H. R. 
Gettle, president; Peter Rupp, first 
vice-president; M. M. Rupp, second 
vice-president; A. Neuenschwander, 
executive secretary; Ezra Steiner, 
treasurer; W. C. Green, actuary; 
David Hogg, chief counsel; and Dr. 
J. W. Bowers, medical director. The 
company, at present, operates only 
in Indiana. 
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The Arnold System of compensation, which rewards the agent 
primarily not for the amount of new insurance he sells, but for the 
quality of service he renders, has since its inauguration in 1939 
substantially bettered the financial outlook of established N¥NL 
agents and their standing in their respective communities. 

In extending the principles of the Arnold System to new 
agents, NYNL has put into action a well-rounded program de- 
signed to reduce to a minimum the normal risks of the early 
“learning period” on a new job. Under this program new men of 
ability may qualify quickly for Home Office training at Company 
expense under experienced instructors and go back to the field 
with assurance of a definite minimum income paid for servicing 


- business already on the books. There is ample evidence that this 


program—coupled with a Continuous Training Program for older 
fieldmen—is working hand-in-hand with NYNL’s soundly con- 
ceived compensation system to make a happier, more prosperous 
agency organization. Scores of enthusiastic comments have al- 
ready been received from NWNL fieldmen telling how they have 
translated their Home Office study and continuous field training 
into sounder, more effective working habits leading them to greater 
profits and satisfaction in their career. 


Northwestern WVatoral Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY ie De, OF MINNEAPOLIS 











O. J. Arnold \ aay: President 
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generally productive of many 


T month of August is not 


outstanding events in business. 
That held true in life insurance last 
month. 

A good deal of discussion devel- 
vped during the month on ques- 
tions having to do with social in- 
surance. The introduction by Sen- 
ator Wagner of the trial bill which 
would very greatly broaden the so- 
cial benefits offered to industrial 
and other workers in the United 
States prompted the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to seek out 
opinions of leading insurance men 
concerning the possible effects of 
such a bill if it became law. In 
every case these opinions expressed 
active opposition to the ideas im- 
plied in Senator Wagner’s Dill. 
Some of the reasons for this oppo- 
sition included high cost, lack of 
service, limit to what people can 
bear, end to private initiative, and 
destruction of liberties. 


Cost of Security 


Also during the month there ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening 
Post an article by Frederick Nel- 
son in which this same subject was 
discussed in a manner well calcu- 
lated to interest all thinking men 
and women. Mr. Nelson expressed 
the opinion that the cost will be far 
above that tentatively estimated by 
some of the government experts. 
He questioned whether or not our 
industrial system could ever be or- 
ganized to bear such a burden. 

Mr. Nelson also brought out the 
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JOHN A. STEVENSON 


interesting thought that public 
opinion may have swung somewhat 
away from acquiescence to any con- 
siderable further extention of bu- 
reaucracy. 

Joseph B. McLean, president of 
the Actuarial Society of America, 
at its annual meeting in August, de- 
voted a good deal of his presi- 
dential address to a discussion of 
the Beveridge plan. Actuary Mc- 
Lean does not fear for the destruc- 

















a sith. 











While you're enjoying my paper, my friend, may I direct your attention 
to this advertisement for the company I represent?” 
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tion of individual initiative should 
similar plans become effective in 
this country. But he did express 
the opinion that the administra- 
tive difficulties of putting such a 
plan into operation might prove to 
be virtually insuperable and he 
also opined that the effect upon the 
financial economy of the country 
might be much more serious than 
most of the advocates of this type 
of plan appear to envisage. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, during the past 
month, announced most of its plans 
for the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, which will be 
held during the ‘week of September 
13th. The theme for this meeting 
is: “The Challenge to Trained 
Leadership.” John A. Stevenson, 
President of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and a leading 
orator of the life insurance busi- 
ness, will deliver what amounts to 
the keynote address. That there is 
a definite challenge to _ trained 
leadership and that this challenge 
will continue all through the war 
period and the years immediately 
following is a fact well in the fore- 
front of the minds of all insur- 
ance executives. Everyone will be 
deeply interested in Dr. Steven- 
son’s treatment of this subject. 


Revenue Regulations 


Norman D. Cann, acting commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, recently 
issued an interesting interpreta- 
tion of regulations promulgated un- 
der the Act of October 2, 1942, re- 
lating to questions arising in con- 
nection with insurance benefits to 
employees and when such benefits 
constitute an increase in salary un- 
der the five per cent ruling. Ac- 
cording to his interpretation, only 
ordinary or whole life insurance 
could be purchased for the benefit 
of employees without being consid- 
ered to be a salary increase in con- 
travention of the Act, unless ap- 
proval has been obtained in ad- 
vance. 

Widely commented upon was the 
opening of a new institutional ad- 
vertising campaign by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. This campaign 
is intended to combat inflation and 
has generally been referred to as 
the “Institute’s Anti-Inflation Cam- 
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paign.” The first advertisement 
appeared during the week of Au- 
gust 16th and was run in 286 news- 
papers in 170 cities throughout the 
country having a total circulation 
of twenty-six million. Eventually 
the campaign will be extended to 
include a number of farm journals 
having a circulation of five and a 
half million, so that, when in full 
swing, every advertisement in the 
campaign should reach a total of 
nearly thirty-two million people. 
Obviously the media have been se- 
lected carefully, so as to reach those 
who might be expected to be the 
most responsive to this type of 
appeal, 
Drafting of Fathers 


The considerable outburst of 
newspaper talk concerning the im- 
minence of the drafting of fathers 
caused some perturbation in life in- 
surance offices. There are a good 
many young fathers in managerial 
und executive positions throughout 
the business and many more among 
the field forces. If any consider- 
able number of these should be 
dvafted or forced into war indus- 
tries, the life insurance business 
will surely suffer, though to what 
extent no one can predict. 


Interest Earnings 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
compiled and recently issued a table 
of interest earnings by all life in- 
surance companies during the years 
1939 to 1942, inclusive. This table 
shows a continuous reduction, al- 
though the drop from 1941 to 1942 
is considerably less marked than in 
previous years. The figures fol- 
low: 

1939—3.70 per cent 
1940—3.61 per cent 
1941—3.41 per cent 
1942—3.40 per cent 

Hoigar J. Johnson is president of 
the Institute. His picture appears 
on this page. 

Life insurance men all over the 
country have been busy during the 
month organizing their plans to 
assist in putting over the Third 
War Loan Drive, opening Septem- 
ber 9th. In previous drives they 
have done yeoman service (for some 
statistics see The Spectator for 
December, 1942). This sort of 





Hoigar J. Johnson 


work represents a definite sacri- 
fice, for time given to the drive is 
time forever lost when considered 
in terms of selling life insurance. 

The rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment anent taxation of pension 
trusts raised a furor which has 
not yet subsided, and which will be 
the subject of much discussion in 
meetings of life insurance organ- 
izations in coming weeks. The 
























Treasury has attempted to inte- 
grate pension trusts with Social Se- 
curity benefits in determining 
whether or not a trust is dis- 
criminatory. Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, has charged that the rulings 
are directly contrary to the known 
and expressed opinion of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and has 
stated that the matter will be re- 
opened when Congress reconvenes. 
If allowed to stand, the present 
Treasury rulings would upset many 
trusts now in force and limit the 
foundation of new trusts. 


Estate Taxes 


Pointing out that “under today’s 
income and estate tax laws a man 
must earn $85,000 a year and live 
on $16,300 of it in order to leave 
a net estate of $100,000 for his 
family ten years from now,” Julian 
S. Myrick, second vice-president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York and _ board 
chairman of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, told 300 
members and guests of the Boston 
Chapter of Life Underwriters that 
life insurance is the obvious way 
for a man to create a competence in 
the light of present tax conditions, 
but warned that “no one knows 
for certain what tomorrow’s tax 
laws may provide, and if recent ac- 
tion may be taken as any criterion, 
then we may expect that the im- 
position of additional taxes upon a 
man’s life insurance estate cer- 
tainly will continue to occur to our 
Legislators.” Already we have seen 
the specific $40,000 exclusion wiped 
out, he declared. 


























— hyphen smith. 


“What do you mean, he sold me? I bought it because I wanted 
it anyway!” 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Management — New perspec- 
tives in the transactions of life in- 
surance companies are brought 
under review in the first of a series 
of articles by Dr. Harry Arthur 
Hopf, president of the Hopf In- 
stitute of Management and con- 
tributing editor of The Spectator, 
Life Insurance in Action. The 
series will reveal ways and means 
whereby a scientific approach to 
life insurance company problems 
may be acquired and will deal di- 
rectly and frankly with the troubles 
that the business experiences. 
Compensation of agents will be a 
major point. Page 4. 


Impetus—How the life insur- 
ance agent "keeps his steam up’ 
and how he goes about his work 
will surely determine the extent to 
which he can expect success. Some 
of the methods used by field men 
in personal motivation are out- 
lined by Kenilworth H. Mathus. 
Page 20. 


Fame—tThis time the pen of | 


Robert W. Sheehan writes the 
words that make Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch once more a living figure 
and The Spectator nominates that 
great character in the history of 
life insurance for its Hall of Fame. 
Page 1/6. 


Women — The country's war 
production program calls more 
and more insistently for the em- 
ployment of an ever-larger num- 
ber of female workers. How many 
are there? What is to become of 
them in the post-war era? Can 
reabsorption of women in their 
normal pursuits be successful? 
These and similar questions are 
examined. Page 10. 


Indiana — How life insurance 
grew in the Hoosier State and the 
men who took part in that expan- 
sion are described. The personali- 
ties.and the home offices that 
handle life insurance in a great 
State. Page 32. 
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War Death Claims 


PEEDED tempo of the times 

and speeded tempo of modern 
war are both decidedly “current 
topics”. As for the former, ad- 
vances in electronics will soon 
increase still further the rapidity 
of living and the interchange of 
ideas and impressions. As to the 
latter, it was only recently that a 
soldier, leaving an American 
port, was in the thick of the 
fighting in the South Pacific and, 
within three weeks, had been 
wounded and was back in a Cal- 
ifornia hospital. 

Life insurance companies, as 
well as other fields of endeavor, 
feel the impetus of the accelera- 
tion of today. Their connection 
with war death claims is closer 
than ever before in the history 
of the country. During the First 
World War, payment on war 
deaths of 1918 was, in many 
cases, not made until sometime 
in 1919 because of the difficulties 
then existing regarding acquisi- 
tion of proper proofs of loss: 
this, despite the fact that United 
States battle deaths in the First 
World War were only about 
51,000. Significantly, United 
States Navy war deaths from 
April of 1917 to November of 
1918 were only some 1,700. Pearl 
Harbor alone cost more than that 


‘in December of 1941. Also, it may 


be assumed that—due to more 
life insurance in force and a 
higher average policy—life in- 
surance claims from the battle 
deaths of the Second World War 
will be larger than before, even 
without considering government 
war risk insurance. 

However, life insurance com- 
panies are utilizing every known 
form of modern communication, 
and are cooperating with every 
government bureau concerned, to 
the end that death claims of the 
Second World War will be paid 
more promptly than was the 
case during 1917-18. The com- 
panies obtain proof of war 
deaths very rapidly from Wash- 
ington, D. C., now, and they, 
themselves, are geared for 
swifter action with regard to 
payments. The service they are 
rendering to beneficiaries in this 


respect is daily proving an im- 
portant factor in the betterment 
of relations with the public. 


Group Trends 


HE effect of the nation’s war 

program is nowhere more evi- 
dent in life insurance than with 
regard to group policies and 
their development. Government 
attitude on wage stabilization 
and tax trends has been a potent 
element in furthering the growth 
of group life policies. While it 
remains a fact that the bulk of 
group life insurance is written 
where the number of employees 
varies from 50 to 250, even the 
largest firms have recognized the 
value of the protection. 

Determination of the place 
which group insurance occupies 
as between the policyholder and 
the employees, however, has not 
yet been fixed. Legal opinion, 
as ably brought out recently be- 
fore the insurance section of the 
American Bar Association by 
A. T. Collier, assistant counsel 
of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, leans to the opinion that 
group life insurance is in the 
nature of a gratuity given by the 
employer to the employee. This 
apparently is an extant attitude 
whether the policy is on a con- 
tributory or a non-contributory 
basis. Undoubtedly, further clari- 
fication will be forthcoming 
from the courts. 

In the interim, it would be 
well if life insurance companies 
would require copies of the 
working agreement between em- 
ployer and employee when 
group policies are in question. 
Where such an agreement is ver- 
bal (as is often the case) it still 
would be wise to obtain a 
memorandum of its terms. That 
procedure would resolve some 
of the doubts that have risen in 
particular cases as to the exact 
status of the policy and whether 
it is construed as part of the 
working agreement or not. It 
would simplify the position of 
the life company and might 
avoid needless controversy or 
litigation. 
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NEXT MONTH 


R. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF will 
D continue his searching analysis of 
management trends in life insurance 
and will lay bare some of the ills 
from which the business has suffered. 
He will also indicate the sources from 
which cures may be sought and the 
continuing need for a scientific ap- 
proach based on predetermined 
standards and goals. 


HE National Association of Life 

Underwriters meets in Pittsburgh 
during the week of September 12 
under wartime conditions that plague 
every agent and which every agent 
willingly and gladly surmounts so that 
final victory for the United Nations 
can be more quickly won. The part 
that these men play in their own busi- 
ness and in the economic welfare of 
the nation will be stressed in a con- 
vention report which will not only 
describe the sessions, but will evalu- 
ate their importance in the light of 
where the agent stands. 


_ departments of the magazine 
continue with a State history of 
life insurance in three States; a sum- 
mary of contract information; litiga- 
tion surveys of interest to company 
men and agents; and a presentation 
of sales ideas and methods. 


URING the first week of Octo- 


ber, the American Life Conven- 
tion meets in the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at Chicago. Our next issue 
will include an early report on the 
deliberations of that body and a 
summary of the place that it has 
come to occupy in the fabric of the 
life insurance business. 


The Ultimate Need 


HE days of the present are unequalled in bringing to the 
TT inind ¢ of men an appreciation that death looms as an ever- 

recurring possible visitor. Day by day on land over 
the seven seas, and in Heaven’s air, casualties are recorded 
where men are at war and as well for those who follow the 
ordinary course of civilian life. One day last week, ac- 
cidents on the railroads cost the lives of almost a hundred 
persons. Their deaths occurred though every safety device 
that modern inventive genius had perfected was in use. 
The same day scores more died in a burned hotel. 

Such a series of tragedies prompted, no doubt, a letter 
which recounted the almost-tragic adventures of a group 
of vacationers who were camping in the Canadian woods. 
One early morning these gentlemen started in a motor 
launch to cross a lake on a fishing trip. Almost in the cen- 
ter of the lake, a miniature cyclone struck and, in a thrice, 
the launch was a wreck. Though every kind of salvage 
effort was made, the gentlemen all gave up hope of reaching 
shore in safety. Envisioning death, the problems that the 
family of each would face, added to their distress. A kindly 
fate intervened, however, and eventually all were rescued. 

That evening, while sitting around their camp fire, the 
men discussed the day’s adventure that had been so nearly 
fatal to them. They naturally referred to the life insurance 
protection that they had purchased for their families. The 
total of life insurance which the group owned, they found, 
reached one million four hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
Despite the high aggregate of ownership, the regret of each 
was that he did not have more. That moment, when these 
men looked death in the eye at what they knew to be 
close quarters, set them to pondering on the future of their 
wives and children. Without exception, they reported a 
high resolve to add more to the already generous amount 
of life insurance they carried. 

There are many thousands today to whom death came 
as close as it did to these eight vacationers and they did 
not know it. To most of these thousands the life insurance 
protection that they had secured for their families was 
far below the average of the eight who, in the storm on the 
lake, looked death in the eye. Most of them have inadequate 
protection for those they love. The business of a life in- 
surance agent is to discover the protection structure of 
each of his clients, in fact of all of their contacts. Ap- 
praised of the facts, these agents should make certain that 
the life insurance owned is sufficient to guarantee to fam- 
ilies a life free from suffering and want. 


T.J.V.C. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


boy and of a man born with a 

cheerful, fun-loving disposition, 
who derives his greatest pleasure 
from intimate association with his 
fellows. He coupled this appre- 
ciative interest in the affairs of his 
friends with an ability to make 
their circle an ever-widening one 
to be bound, ultimately, in a count- 
less group reaching the four cor- 
ners of the earth. A natural charm 
with sincere modesty enables him to 
win and keep the affection of men 
from every walk of life. His bi- 
ography, beginning at his birth at 
Grassy Point on May 30, 1888, evi- 
dences unending development along 
broad lines. 

His public life began as a servant 
of his town and step by step 
brought him through county, 
State and national offices. Socially, 
his gregarious nature makes him a 
typical American joiner and he is 
now a member of scores of organi- 
zations. His business acumen has 
led him into the directorship of 
many important business organi- 
zations. His grasp of public, social 
and economic affairs more closely 
approximates that of the average 
American than that of any other 
man in public life. His honesty of 
approach to the solution of the 
problems they present has been 
recognized widely and nine uni- 
versities have conferred upon him 
honorary degrees in token of their 
esteem. 

In public life, of all men, James 
A. Farley, from a small town in 
Rockland County, New York, may 
be described as a practical idealist. 
There are many idealists in poli- 
tics, who grandly plan and many 
practical politicians who ignore 
social inspiration, but no other man 
has succeeded as has Jim Farley 
in making dreams come true, mostly 
for others. 

His simple, direct appraisal of 
life would mark him unquestion- 
ably as one who would recognize 
that a prime duty to his family was 
to guard the future as far as hu- 
manly possible against sadness and 
want. There is no surprise then 
that he should state that he “would 
always secure for them as much 
life insurance as my financial posi- 
tion would permit.” 

James A. Farley, a biographer 
might write, in his youth deter- 
mined upon a code of personal 
ethics to govern his relations with 
his fellowman. To this code he 


J IM FARLEY’S life is that of a 
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lt is my personal opinion that 
life insurance is a necessity for 
every man. Particularly necessary 
is the ownership of adequate pro- 
tection for men who have assumed 
the obligations of family head and 
protector. I have always owned as 
much life insurance as my financial 
position would permit and earnestly 
advise the same course to others.— 
James A. Farley. 





Hon. James A. Farley and his son, James, Jr. 


rigidly adhered, the while he him- 
self climbed the long hard trail 
which led from small town obscur- 
ity to the light that beats on a na- 
tional character. Years of success, 
years of intellectual growth, years 
of an ever-broadening vista, have 
not altered by a hair’s breadth his 
attitude towards the men and wo- 
men who once gave him their con- 
fidence and their friendship. His 
plan of life permits of no compro- 
mise in his dealings because of 
wealth or influence. 

He has not changed his smile to 


please the classes. He has not 
slackened the vigor of his hand- 
shake with the masses. Jim Farley 
has maintained his high idealism 
throughout his entire life and al- 
though he does not now hold public 
office, he is available still for coun- 
sel and service in behalf of an al- 
most endless chain of charitable, 
philanthropic and patriotic causes. 
His genius in organization and his 
unwavering willingness to contrib- 
ute his best for his fellow-man 
make his leadership in constant 
demand. 
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Payments to policyholders 


take on an added significance 


at this time 


Topay millions of people are 
working long hours. Many are work- 
ing unaccustomed hours. Millions are 
working at unaccustomed tasks. All this 
adds to the strain and anxiety occasioned 
by the war itself. It is for these reasons 
that life insurance and the payments 


which are the concrete expression of 


its value take on an added significance. 

In 1942 the John Hancock paid 
to its policyholders benefits totaling 
$99,673,282.43. These payments are 
assuring to many people a fuller share 
of the things for which we are fight- 


ing than would be possible without 


life insurance. 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


Total insurance in force December 31, 1942, amounted to 


$5,618,573,069.00, which covers more than 6,800,000 policyholders, 


one out of ten of those insured in this country. 














PICTURE OF A MAN LOOKING 


Row upon row of bassinets — and a 


nurse holding up a baby. The baby! 


But Dad sees more than a newborn 
son. He sees a long future stretching 
ahead . . . a future of companionship 


and fun... of kite flying . . . of camp- 


ing trips... of electric trains ...a 
thousand confidences to be shared. 
Yes, being a father is a job—with a 
future. And that future is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. In years to 


come, that little tot in the nurse’s arms 


will look toward you, depend on you— 


don't let him down, Dad. 
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Today, just as it has been since the year 
1875, The Prudential’s business is with 
the future—your family’s future, and 
that of some 8,000,000 other American 
families.Our job is to help make those 
tomorrows safe and secure—and to 
make today happier by giving you the 
peace of mind that wisely bought life 


insurance can bring. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


INTO THE FUTURE 


Now, as always, your friendly Prudential 
agent is ready to help. He is one of your 
neighbors you ought to know. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


The PRUDENTIAL 


AMERICA 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


PRUDENTIAL 
WAS THE 
STRENGTH OF ‘Ss 
GIGMALTAR 


cA Mutual (ompany 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 





